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The Outlook, 


In looking at the continent of Europe one is 


~ 


struck with the immense predominance of secularover 


religious subjects in the current thought and life of 
the time. It is not only that we no longer witness 
“religious wars.” (How oddly that conjunction of 
terms may strike the ears of men in some far-off mil- 
lennium!) Nor is it only that we no longer see great 
nations uplifted by a surging impulse of religious feel- 
ing, as at the times of the Crusades, orin the days of 
Luther. It is not merely the absence of such rare phe- 
nomena as these that strikes us; but among all the 
prominent activities of a stirring time the distinctively 
religious motives seem to play but the smallest part. 
In their stead, we see the enthusiasm of national unity, 
as in Germany and Italy; national antipathy, as be- 
tween Germany and France; the esger pursuit of 
material wealth by all classes; and, notably, a strong 
movement on the part of the laboring class toward a 
more equal division of the pleasant things of life. So, 
in the fields of literature and speculation, questions of 
religious belief seem upon the Continent to have fallen 
almost entirely into the background. . 
We do not forget the Old Catholies, but, in 


truth, they make but an insignificant ripple on the 


great tide of affairs. The comparison of their doings 
with the great Reformation of three centuries ago is 
almost ludicrous. The strength of that was in its pro- 
test against moral evils—a corrupt priesthood, and a 
religion which put ritualism above rigbt living. Old 
Catholicism is rather, at its best, an intellectual dis- 
sent fro 
Church; but the leaders dare not break away from the 
premises and methods of that Church; still less have 
they the inspiration of burning faith or even of ardent 
philanthropy. A man like Hyacinthe, who is intense 
and thorough-going because it is his heart that impels 


_ him, goes altogether too fast for them, and they stand 


aloof from him. Old Catholicism, thus far, lives main- 
ly in the cool region of the intellect, and even there has 
only half freed itself from the old bondage. It has lit- 


tle power over the advanced thought of Europe, and’ 


still less over the great masses. 
People who do not contribute to the cause of 


Foreign Missions often allege as the cause of the obdu- 


racy of their purse-strings the fact that the mission- 
aries do not exhibit the proper missionary spirit, but 


of se s which their hearers do not comprehend. 
We have good reason to believe that missionaries feed 
the hungry and clothe the needy at far greater trouble 
to themselves than their traducers are suspected of 
undergoing for similar purposes. Officially we learn, 
that in Japan, during the past year, the American 
Board has reanled two churches and seven dispen- 


! > 


With all respect for the earnestly ‘religious 
among the Old Catholics and the Continental Protes- 


tants, we judge that the Church of Rome contains by 


far the greater part of the living spiritual faith that 
exists .on the Continent. It is, to human eyes, a 

strange misfortune that the Ultramontane faction. 
should have successfully harnessed the strength of that’ 


n formulated conclusions of the Roman’ 


that rather devote themselves to the preaching } 


Church to the worst political cause in every natiun. 


In ltaly, Catholicism means opposition to national 
unity; in Germany, it implies at best hostility to the 
general order of things, through which the nation 
under Bismarck’s lead has become great; in France, 


it is the ally of blind Legitimacy, the advocate of a} 


ruinous foreign policy; in Spain, it is the friend of 
Carlism or something equally hopeléss. Tosuch bad 
causes is lent the strength of that. Church, which, we 
repeat, undoubtedly contains most of the religious 
faith and feeling that survive in these lands. The or- 
ganization of the Church as an authoritative human 
government has wrought this crowning mischief, that 
it has well-nigh set liberty and religion in diametrical 
opposition throughout half of Christendom. 


If religious thought seems nearly dead upon the 
Continent, we have only to cross the English Channel 
to find a very different state of things. England is in- 
tensely occupied in the discussion of religious ques- 
tions. Almost every shade of belief, from stark 
atheism to Uitramontanism, finds not only earnest but 
able championship. In the midst of political and so- 
cial reconstructions, the hottest debate rages over the 
great problems of man’s relations to the invisible 
world. In this activity, compared with such lethargy 
as we have spoken of above, there seems cause for 
hearty rejoicing. The surest guaranty that the truth 
will be found is that it should be earnestly sought. 
We do not even greatly dament the bitterness which 
controversy engenders, the odium theologicum and the 


odium sctentificum which sometimes fairly matchesit. | 


Of course such things are deplorable. But, in this im- 
perfect world, where men are in dead earnest they are 
apt to jostle each other. Better, a hundred times, the 
oppositions of earnest conviction than the luke- 
warmness of indifference.’ The former may lead to 
mutual respect, to friendliness, and at last to mutual 
agreement in a higher truth; but indifference is sterile 
as Sahara. 


The American Board deserves all honor for its 
course in withdrawing from the Italian field. Italy is 
like an estate where the game has been carefully pre- 
served from poachers, which has suddenly been thrown 
open to everybody who carries a gun. In they have 
rushed, all the sects of England and America, tumbling 
over one another, blazing away with prodigious ener- 
gy, but hardly bringing down game enough to pay for 
the powder and shot. We would not speak lightly of 
the work of good men. But the Italians seem of all 
people the most inaccessible to foreign proselyting. 
Their religion, whatever shape it takes, will be their 
own, and not a neat copy of an English or American 
pattern. Meantime, the wrangling and rivalry of for- 
eign churches among them is an unseemly spectacle, 
and the American Board has been true to its own hon- 
orable traditions as well as the best genius of Congre- 
gationalism in declining to be one of the contestants. 


What is our literature coming to? In the ten- 
dency of pens of all degrees to dabble in the ink of 
politics, we had fondly believed that that of poesy, at 
least, remained faithful to its original calling, and that 
between ponderous platforms and furious editorials, 
we might safely read such lines as seemed to be of lyric 
swing, each one having a capital letter to lead it! But 
no! At the late meeting of the “Society of the Army 
of the James,”’ Dr. Holland delivered an original poem. 
He did not compare our blue-coated soldiers with the 
warriors mentioned in the Iliad, as has-been safely 
done by others; he made no allusion to Spartan valor, 
which is always in order; he even failed to find any 
parallel for the Three Hundred at Thermopylez. In- 
stead of weeping in stately measure for those who died, 
he preferred to shed his tears for the living! He said: 


** Tears for the men who basely hold 
The nation to its paper lies, 
Against the wisdom of the wise, 

And shame the eagles on their gold! 


** Tears for the land that builds of rags . 
Its edifice of power and wealth, 
And holds the happiness and health 
Of sovereign States in carpet-bags!’’ 


Another unusual de » from. the beaten 
‘paths of literature was that of Mr. Bayard Taylor, on 
the occasion of the delivery of his new lecture on 
Kgypt. It has long been the rule for those who have 
delved into antiquity to bring therefrom only objects 
and principles before which beholders could bew and 
adore. Mr. Taylor, on the contrary, finds in thé life 
and philosophy of Ancient Egypt principles of repres- 
sion and conservatism which brought to Egypt its 


destruction, and which threaten with like fate other 
powers ‘whose is not wholly of of their 
‘past. 


‘other, 


LAND-LOCKED. 
By W. DUFFIELD. 


HE sea is so far away! 
Over the leagues of land, 
And over the meadows, gold or gray, 
And over a Viewless 


Where the waves go, 
And the winds blow, | 
And the clouds inthe sy and fr. 


I heard its roar in the wood, 

Deep rystling through the leaves ; 
And, ere the harvest, I understood 
_ The whisper of bannered sheave. 


I saw it yester-night ; . 
Crystalline fire it lay 

In the heart of the sunset, still da bright, 
With island, and cape, and bay. 


I dream of it so much— “ 
Distant and yet so dear ; 

Se fresh to the sense, so far to the touch, 
So dim, and yet so clear. 


The sea is in my song, 
Here hemmed in by the land; 

And I play in its edges all day long, 
By night I walk its strand. 


Come back to me, O sea! 
Back to my heart, O breath! 
With the ships that vanish silently 
-~ From the golden rim of death! 


Come back to me, O sea! 
Back to my heart again! — 
With the trodden beach, and the long sea-reach, 
And the faces of friendly men ; 


. Where the waves go, 
And the winds biow, 
And the clouds in the sky flit to and fro. 


GHe and Our Heighbors: 


THE RECORDS OF AN STREET, 
BY 
| HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Jom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,’”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHAT WE TALKED ABOUT. © 


HE impromptu dinner party, like many im- 
promptu social ventures, was a success. Mr. 
Selby proved one of that dejighiful class of English 
travelers who travel in America to see and enter into 
its peculiar and individual life, and not to show up its 
points of difference to old world social standards. He 
seemed to take the sense of a little impromptu family 
dinner, got up on short notice, in which the stereo- 
typed doctrine of courses was steadfastly ignored; 
where there was no soup or fish, and only a good sub- 
stantial course of meat and vegetables, with a slight 
dessert of fruit and confectionery; where there was 
no black servant with white gloves to change the 
plates, but only respectable, motherly Mary who had 
tidied herself and taken the office of waiter in addi- 
tion to her services as cook. 
_ A real high class English gentleman, when he fairly 
finds himself out from under that leaden pale of 
conventionalities which weighs down elasticity like 
London fog and smoke, sometimes exhibits all the 
hilarity of a boy out of school on a long vacation, and 
makes himself frisky and gamesome to a degree that 
would astonish the solemn divinities of insular de- 
corum. Witness the stories of the private fun and 
frolic’of Thackeray and Dickens, on whom the intoxi- 
cating sense of social freedom wrought results some- 
times surprising to staid Americans, as when Thacke- 
ray rode with his heels out of the carriage window 
through immaculate and gaping Boston, and Dickens 


‘| perpetrated his celebrated walking wager. 


Mr. Selby was a rising literary man iu the London 
writing world, who had made his own way up in the 
world, and known hard times and hard commons, 


though now in a lucrative position. It would have been - 


quite possible by spending a suitable sum and deranging 
the whole house to have set him down to a second rate 
imitation of a dull, conventional London dinner, with 
waiters in white chokers, and protracted and circuit- 
ous courses, and in this case Mr. Selby would have 
frozen into a stiff, well preser ved Briten, with immacu- 
late tie and gloves, and a guarded and diplomatic re- 
serve of demeanor. Eva would have been nervously 


thinking of the various unusual arrangements of the | 


dinner table, and a general stiffness and embarrass- 
ment would have resulted. People who entertain 
strangers from abroad often enact over the mistake of- 
the two Englishmen who traveled all night in a dili-| 
gence, laboriously talking broken French’ to each’ 
lip of: 
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the tongue that one and both are Englishmen. So, at 
heart, every true man, especially in a foreign land, 
is wanting what every true household can give him— 
sincere homely feeling, the sense of domesticity, the 
comfort of being off parade and among friends; and 


Mr. Selby saw in the first ten minutes that this was | 


what he had found in the Hendersons’ house. 

In the hour before dinner Eva had shown him her 
ivies and her ferns and her manner of training them, 
and found an appreciative observer and listener. Mr. 
Selby was curious about American interiors and the 
detail of domestic life among people of moderate for- 
tune. He wasinterested in the modes of warming and 
lighting, and the mode of arranging houses, and soon 


' Eva and he were all over'the house, while she elo- 


quentiy explained to him the working of the furnace, 


:- the position of the water pipes, and the various com- 
-» forts and conveniences which they had introduced 
into their little territorles. 


“T’ve got a little box of my own at Kentish town,”’ 
Mr. Selby said, in a return burst of confidence, “and 
I shall tell my wife about some of your contrivances; 
the fact is,” he added, “‘we literary people need to learn 
all these ways of being comfortable at small expense. 
The prdblem of our age is, that of perfecting small 
establishments for people of moderate means; and I 
must say I think it has been carried further in your 
country than with us.”’ 

In due course followed an introduction to “my 
wife,’ whose photograph Mr. Selby wore dutifully in 
his coat-pocket over the exact region of the heart; 


. nd then came “ my son,” fotrr years old, with all his 


playthings round him, and, in short, before an hour 


_Eva and he were old acquaintances, ready to tell each 


other family secrets. | 

Alice and Angelique were delightful to rein- 
force and carry out the home charm/‘of the circle. 
They had eminently what belongs to the best class of 
American girls, that meble frankness of manner, that 
fearless giving forth of their inner nature which comes 
from the atmosphere of free democratic society. Like 
most high bred American girls, they had traveled and 
had opportunities of observing European society, 


| which added breadth to their range of conversation 


without taking anything from their frank simplicity. 
Foreign travel produces two opposite kinds of social 
Persons who are nar- 
row in their education, kpprobative and self-distrust- 
ful, are embarrassed by a foreign experience; they 
lose their trust in their home life, in their own country 
and its social habitudes, and get nothing adequate in 
return; their efforts at hospitality are repressed by a 
sort of unexpressed comparison of themselves with 
foreign models: they shrink from entertaining strang- 
ers through an indefinite fear that they shall be found 
inferior to what isexpected somewhere else. But per- 
sons of more breadth of thought and more genuine 


* courage see at once that there is a characteristic 


American home life, and that what a foreigner seeks 
in a foreign comntry is the peculiarity of that country, 
mpted reproduction of that which has 
become borous and stupid by constant repetition at 
home. 

' Angelique and Alice talked readily and freely. 
Alice with the calm, sustained good sense and dignity 
which was characteristic of her, and Angelique 
in those sunny jets and flashes of impulsive gaiety 
which rise like a fountain at the moment. Given the 
presence of three female personages like Eva, Alice, 
and Angelique, and it would not be among the possi- 
bilities for a given set of the other sex to be dull or 
heavy. Then most of the gentlemen were more or 
less habitués of the house, 2nd somewhat accorded to 
each other like instruments that have been played in 
unison, and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
Mr. Selby made the mental comment that, taken 


’ at home, these Americans are Gelizhtful, and that cul- 


tivated American women were particularly so from 
their frank engagingness of manner. 

There would be a great deal more obedience to the 
Apostolic injunction, ‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers,” if it once could be ciearly gotinto the heads 
of well intending people what it is strangers want. 
What do you want when away from home in astrange 
city? Isit not the warmth of the home fireside, and 
the sight of peoplethat you know care for you ? ‘Is it 
not the blessed privilege of speaking and acting your- 
self out unconstrainedly 2mong those whom you know 
understand you? And had you not rather dine with 
an old friend on simple cold mutton, served up with a 
warm heart, than go to a splendid ceremonious dinner 
party among people who don’t care a rush for you? 

- Well, then set it down in your book that other people 
are like you, and that the art of entertaining is the art 
sof really caring for people. If you havea warm heart, 
congenial tastes, and a real interest in your stranger, 
don’t fear to invite him, though you have no best din- 
ner set, and your existing plates are sadly chipped at 
the edges, and even though there be a handle broken 
off fro e sie of your vegetuble dish. Set it down 
in your Delief that you can give something better than 
a dinner, however good—you can give a part of your- 
self. You can give love, good will, sympathy, of 
which there has, perhaps, been quite as much over | 
cracked plates, and restricted table furniture, as over 
Sevres china and silver. All which preaching is thrown 
in free of cost and is quite at your service. 
-It soon appeared that. Mr. Selby, like other sensible 
n, hada genuine interest in getting below 
the surface life of our American world, and coming 


ters. 


to the real hardpan on which our social fatric was. 
founded. He was full of intelligent curiosity as to the 

particulars of Américan journalism, its management, 

its possibilities, its reamunerations compared with those 

of England, and here was where Bolton’s experience, 

and Jim Fellows’s many-sided practical observations 

came out strongly. 

Alice was delighted with the evident impression that 
Jim made on a man whose good opinion appeared to 
be worth having, for that young lady, insensibly per- 
haps to herself, had a sort of right of property in Jim, 
such as the princesses of the middle ages had in the 
knights that wore their colors, and Jim, undoubtedly, 
was inspired by the idea that bright eyes looked on, to 
do'‘his devoir manfully in the conversation. So they 
went over all the chances and prospects of income 
and living for literary men and. journalists in the two 
countries, the facilities for marriages, and the estab- 
lishment of families, including’ salaries, rents, prices 
of goods, etc. In the course of the conversation, Mr. 
Selby made many frank statements of his own per- 
sonal experiences and observation, which were re- 
sponded to with equal feaukness on the part of Harry 
and Eva and others, till it finally seemed as if the 
whole company were as likely to become au courant 
of each other’s affairs as a party cf brothers and sis- 
Eva, sitting at the head, like a skillful steers wo- 
man turned the helm of conversation adroitly now 
this way and now that, to draw out the forces of all 
her guests, and bring each into play. She introduced 
the humanitarian questions of the day, aud the sub- 
ject branched at once upon what was doing by the 
Christian world, the high church, the ritualists, the 
broad church, and the dissenters all rose upon the car- 
pet, and St. John was wide awake and earnest in his 
inquiries. In fact, an eager talking spirit descended 
upon them, and it was getting dark when Eva made 
the move to go to the parlor, where a pent fire and 
coffee awaited them. 

“TI always hate to drop very dark shades over my 
windows in the evening,” said Eva, as she went in and 
began letting down the lace curtains; “I like to have 
the firelight of a pleasant room stream out into the 
dark, and look cheerful and hospitable outside; for 
that reason I don’t like inside shutters. Do you know, 
Mr. Selby, how your English arrangements used to im- 
press me? They were ail meant to be very delightful 
to those inside, but freezingly repulsive to those out. 
Your beautiful grounds, that one longs to look at, are 
guarded by high stone walls, with broken bottles on 
p, to keep one from even hoping to get over. 
thin beautiful grounds are a public eharity, 


isn’t ptinginess, I beg you to believe, 


Mr. Selby; ‘‘j 
"i but|shyness—you find our hearts all 


Mrs. Hende 


right when you\get 

* That we do fats Tt I beg pardon, Mr. Selby, oughtn’t 
shyness to be put down in the list of besetting sins, and 
sae t against; isn’t Gt the enemy of brotherly kind- 

nd charity ?”’ 

“Certainly, Mrs., Henderson, you practice so de- 
lightfully, one cannot find fault with your preaching,”’ 
said Mr. Selby; ‘‘ but, after all, isit a sin to want to 
keep one’s private life to himself, and unexposed to 
the comments of vulgar, uncongenial natures? It 
seems to me, if you will pardon the suggestion, that 
there is too little of the sense of privacy in America. 
Your public men, for instance, are required to live in 
glass cases, so that they may be constantly inspected 
behind and before. Your press interviewers beset 
them on every hand, take down their chance obser- 
vations, record everything they say and do, and how 
they look and fee] at every moment of their lives. I 
confess that [ would rather be comfortably burned at 
the stake at once, than to be one of your public men in 


- America, and all this comes of your not being shy and 


reserved. It’s astate of things inipossible in the kind 
of country that has high walls with gins ne around 
its private grounds.”’ 

“‘He has us there, Eva,” said Harry; ‘“‘our vulgar, 
jolly, democratic level of equality over here produces 
just these insufferable results; there’s no doubt about 

it. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I have one word to say about 
newspaper reporters. Poor boys! everybody is down 
on them, nobody has a bit of charity for them, and yet, 
bless you, it isn’t their fault if they’re impertinent and 
prying. That is what they are engaged for and paid 
for, and kicked out if they’re not up toit. Why, look 
you, bere are four or five great dailies running the 
general gossip mill for these great United States, and 
if any one of them gets a bit of news before another it’s 
a victory—a dead beat. Well, if the boys are not 
sharp, if other papers get things that they don’t or 
can’t, off they must go; and the boys have mothersand 
sisters to support—and want to get ives some day— 
and the reporting business is the first round of the 
ladder; if they get pitched off it’s all over with them.” | 

** Precisely,”’ said Mr. Selby ; “it’s, if you will pardon 
my sayipg it, it’s your great American public that. 
wants these papers and takes them, and takes most of 
those that have the most gossip in them, that are to 
blame. They make the reporters what they are, and 


keep them what they are, by the demand they keep up| 


for their wares; and so, I say, if Mrs. Henderson will 


pardon me, that, as yet, Tam unable to put down our | 


;hatignal shyness i 


sins to be fought | 

against. I coufess is f I should ever hap- 
pen to have any li ary ¥L should rather shut 
my shutters evenings, and*have high walls with glass 
bottles on top round my grounds, and not have everv 
vulgar, impertinent fellow in the community com- 
menting on my private affairs. Now, in England we 
have all arrangements to keep families to themselves, 
and to such intimates tou, may approve.” . 


‘**Oh yes, I knew it to\my cost. when I was in En- 
gland,” said Eva. ‘. You might bein a great hotel with 
all the historic characters of your day and see no more 
of them than if you were in America. They came in 
close family carriages, they passed to close family 
rooms, they traveled in railroad compartments spe- 
cially secured to themselves, and you knew no more 
about them than if you had stayed at home.” ' 

“Well,” said Mr. Selby, ‘‘ you describe what I think | 
very nice, creditable, comfortable of manag- 

g.- 

“With not even ‘a tiewspaper reporter to tell the 
people what they were talking about, and what gowns 
their wives and daughters wore,’ said Bolton, drily. 
“I confess of the two extremes the English would most 
accord with my natural man.’’ 

‘*So it is with all of us,” said St. John; “‘ the question 
is, though, whethér this strict caste system which links 
everybody in certain lines and ruts of social life, 
doesn’t make it impossible to have that knowledge of 
each other as human beings which Christianity re- 
quires. It struck me in England that the high clergy © 
had very little practical comprehension of the feelings 
of the lower classes, and their wives and daughters 
less, They were prepared to dispense charity from 


above, but not to study them on the plane of equal in- 


tereourse; they never mingle more than oil and water: 
and that, I think, is why so much charity in England 
is thrown away—the different classes do not understand 
each other and never can.”’ 

_ “Yes,” said Harry; ‘‘ with all the disadvantages and 
disagreeable results of.our democratic jumble in socie- 
ty, our common cars where all ride side by side, our 
hotel parlors where all sit together, and our tables @’ 
hote where all dine together, we do know each other 
better and there is less chance of class misunderstand- 
ings and jeezlousies than in England.” 

_ “*For my part, I sympathize with Mr. Selby, accord- 
ing to the flesh,” said Mr. St. John. ‘*The sheltered 
kind of life one leads in English good society is just 
what I prefer; but if our Christianity is good for any- 
thing, we cannot choose what we prefer.”’ 

‘**T often have thought,” said Eva, ‘‘ that the pressure 
of vulgar notoriety, the rush of the crowd around our 
Saviour, was evidently the same kind of trial to him 
that it must be to every refined and sensitive nature, 
and yet how constant and how close was his affiliation 
with the lowest and poorest in his day. He lived with 
them, he gave them just what. yee shrink from giving 
—his personal presence—himself.”’ 

Eva spoke with a heightened faa and with a burst 
of self-forgetful enthusiasm, and there was a little 
pause after as if a strain of music had suddenly broken 
into the conversation, and Mr. Selby, after a moment’s | 
pause, said: 

‘‘Mrs. Henderson, I give way to that suggestion. 
Sometimes for a moment I get a glimpse that Chris- 
tianity is something higher and purer than any con- 
ventional church shows forth, and I feel that we 
nominal Christians are not living on that plane, and 
that if we only could live thus, it would settle the 
doubts of modern skeptics faster than, Bampton Lect- 
ures,’’ 

“ Well,” said Eva, “tit does seem as if that which is 
best for society on the whole is always gained by a 
sacrifice of what is agreeable. Think of the pictur- 
esque scenery and peasantry and churches and cere- 
monial in Italy, and think what a perfect scattering 
and shattering of all such illusions would be made by 
a practical, common-sense system of republican gov- 
ernment, that would make the people thrifty, prosper- 
ous, and happy! The good is not always the. beau- 
tiful.”’ 

“Yes,” said Bolton to Mr. Selby, ‘‘ and you Liberals 


in England are assuredly doing your best to bring on ~ 


the very state of society which produces the faults 
that annoy you here. The reign of the great average 
masses never can be as eT to taste as that of the 
cultured few.”’ 

But we will not longer ‘follow a conversation which 
was kept up to a late hour around the blazing hearth. 
The visit was one of those happy ones when a man 
enters a house a stranger and leaves it afriend. When 
all were gone, Harry and Eva’ sat, talking it over by 
the decaying brands. 

Harry, you venturesome 
send such a company in upon 1 


eature, how dared you 
e on washing day?” 


** Because, my dear, I knew you were the one woman 


in a thousand that could face an emergency and never 
lose either temper or presence ‘of mind; _and you see I 
am right.”’ 

“ But it isn’t me that you should praise, Harry; it’s 
/}my poor, good Mary. Just think how patiently she 
turned out of her way and ebanged all her plans, and 
worked and goutrived for me, when her poor old heart 
was breaking! I must run up now and say how much 
I thank her for making everything go off so well.” 

Eva tapped softly at the door of Mary’s room, ‘There 
was no answer, She opened it softly. Mary was 


before her crucifix-with clasped hands,:-and 
praying softly and earnestly; intent that‘she 
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not hear Eva coming in. Eva waited a moment, and. 


then kneeled down beside her and softly put her arm 
round her. 
“O dear, Miss Eva!” said Mary, returning to the 
formula of her childhood, my heart's just breaking. 
‘‘T know it, I know it, my poor Mary.”’ 
*Tt’s so cola. and dark out doors, and where is she ?’’ 
said Mary, with a shudder. ‘Ob, I wish ra been 
kinder to her and not scolded her.” | 
Oh, dear Mary, don’t reproach yourself ;-you did it 


for the best. We will pray for her, and the dear Fa-- 


ther will hear us, I know he will. The Good ahophied 
will go after her and find her.” — 


THE TWO LEADERS . OF HUNGARY— 
KOSSUTH AND DEAK* 


By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


HE ocean telegraph has recently announced 


the dangerous illness of the great Hungarian 
statesman, Deak. His illustrious compeer, Kossuth, 


- cannot be far from the end of his career, as old age and 


its ailments are fast lessening his powers. The writer bas 
had the good fortune to know both these eminent men, 
and to have watched their respective careers, as they 
influenced the fortunes of their native country. They 


are each typical of different eras, and almost of differ- 


ent races—though both are of the same pure Magyar 
blood. Kossuth in his mental charcteristics hardly 
belongs to Western Europ& He seems rather, like his 
race, an offshoot of that wild Oriental stock appearing 
suddenly among the formal and disciplined growths 
or the Aryan races. Hardly a link of connection binds 
the Magyar in language and blood to the German or 


*“Romanic races. .With him, neither history nor lan- 


Guage, nor culture, nor religion, shows any descent 


from the tribes which wandered from Upper India, or 


from the high Plateau of Asia, and formed the leading 
peoples of Europe. To the Hungarian, the Persian, 
the Greek and the Roman, the German, the Italian 
and the Russian are as strange and unrelated as the 
Turk and the Tartar are to us. His ancestors swept 
like a tempest over Asia and large parts of Europe, 
and, with one exception, left no traces behind them 
except ruin and desolation. On the very boundaries 
of Europe they founded a state and nation which 
have endured to our day. This community have had 
a history and literature of their own, the latter utterly 
excluded from connection with European literature, 
owing to its language. 


The cultivated classes, themselves, however, have. 


drank deep of the Aryan culture, both in classic 
tongues, in German, French and English. And it has 
‘been almost a compensation for their isolated position, 
in respect of language, that they have been compelled 


to learn every other important tongue. Nowhere in the |. 


world can people be found speaking so many ‘lan- 
guages as in Hungary. ea 

Though shut off thus to a degree from Bavcnens 
progress, the Hungarians have had their own internal 


- history, in which they bad attained a higher political 


development than even was shown by the Germans 
before the unification of Germany. They had sur- 
passed all the Romanic races, and had almost equaled 
England in a true representative and constitutional 
system, before the storm of war leveled everything. 
The remarkable phenomenon was exhibited of an 
Asiatic, semi-Turkish, or ‘* Turkoman’”’ race governing 
itself by a constitution and representative forms of 
government, and enjoying a surprising degree of con- 
trolled liberty. Under such a system eloquence and 
skill in debate were naturally highly cultivated. The 


“power of this eloquence was increased by the con- 


. densed character of the language and by the imagina- 


tive habits of the people, especially of the peasantry. 

_ The great objects of the Hungarian Parliamentary 
struggle were such as have been the theme of the 
highest efforts of debate and oratory for so many cen- 
turies in the English Parliament—the preservation of 
municipal institutions and popular rights against the 
rapacity of the crown. In the Hungarian contest a 
more bitter and dangerous element was introduced 
by the fact of the king being of foreign race and an- 
other civilization. Under thestupidity and oppression 
of the Hapsburgers the struggle turned at length into 
an effort for entire independence. The leader in this 
bitter and desperate Parliamentary contest for many 


years before independence was proclaimed. as the ob- 


ject was Louis Kossuth. No one who has never listened 
to that low musival voice of his can have an idea of 
what human eloquence is. Even in a foreign tongue, 
as most Englishmen and Americans have heard him 
pleading the cause of a dying nation, with many sym- 
pathies against him, and himself an exile and outlaw 
among strangers, there have been words spoken by 
him whose tones thrill yet in the memory of his hear- 
ers after a generation has passed; and there are pas- 
sages of his orations—as for instance that in his Man- 
chester address, where the spirits of the dead martyrs 


- for Husgary are summoned as a cloud of witnesses— 


which recall the boldest flights of Greek oratory. 
Taking these as indications of bis. power, one can 


_ havea feeble impression of the spell of his eloquence 
* ‘when, in his own musical and condensed language, 


"with all ‘the passion and fire of his race clothed in those 
* Day-ahk, with accent on last syllable. 


4 


startling Oriental metaphors which so move us now in 
the Bible poetry, he denounced the tyranny and in- 
justice of the Hapsburgers, appealed for the liberty 
which is the right of all, and became the mouthpiece 
of all those passionate desires for freedom which have 
so stirred the European masses. Nothing probably in 
modern eloquence has ever equaled these famous ora- 
tions, addressed either to the Hungarian Parliament 
or to popular assemblies. The melody of those won- 
derful tones has not yet ceased to vibrate in the hearts 
of the peasantry; and even now, when Kossuth’s 
policy would be national suicide, his name among the 
Hungarian Bauer can summon thousands to any line 
‘of action he might lead. 

- His passion for liberty pervaded his ‘people, and 
he became the incarnation of their highest instincts. 
His liberty, too, was a genuine one. It was not the 
freedom of acaste, It should ever be remembered to 
his honor that he led the struggle against Hungarian 
seamen His voice burst the bonds of the feudal serf, 

hundreds of thousands were manumitted by his 
ag ty. He has laid the foundation of the present 
‘Hungarian democracy. 

Nor are we to condemn his policy toward Austria, 
because owing to powerful external influences it 
proved a failure. It is certainly possible that neither 
Austria nor Hungary could exist long alone and inde- 
pendent. But it was not possible nor desirable that 
the ancient independence of Hungary, with her admi- 
rable municipal institutions and her free Parliamenta- 
ry life, should be any longer at the mercy of Haps- 
burgh stupidity and oppression. Nothing but revolu- 
tion or approaching ruin could teach that venerable 
but cruel] house the smallest respect for popular rights. 
Kossuth undoubtedly aimed at more than the condi- 
tion of Eastern Europe would at that time permit. 
His object was a Hungarian republic, uniting all the 
liberal elements of the Austrian Empire as a barrier 
to Russia. It was not an ignoble aim, nor unworthy 
of a patriot and statesman. If it failed, from causes 
which no one leader could control, it will still belong 
to those generous efforts for human freedom which in 
all ages have drawn after them, even in their defeat, 
the admiration of the nobler part of mankind. 

If the Hungarian Republic had been a success, it is 
doubtful, however, if Kossuth would have been long 
its official leader. He was not a statesman, but rather 
an agitator and reformer. His ideals were too high, 
‘his own personal prejudices too strong, his judgment 
too liable to be warped by his feelings, to form a prac- 
tical statesman. He lived in the world of the ideal; 
and him whom he regarded as the enemy of liberty 
|} he never forgave. To his mind there was, for in- 
stance, no compromise with the hated House of Haps- 
burgh; and in all these years, though amnestied and 
elected annually to Parliament, he has preferred pov- 
erty and exile to honors and comforts under any gov- 
ernment which recognized a Hapsburgher as its ruler. 

With all its somewhat theatrical features, the figure 
of the Hungarian Governor is a grand one on the 
stage of this century’s history: an orator beyond ex- 
ample in modern history, an emancipator of millions 
of men, a proclaimer of the Republic under the shadow 


whole race was willing to die, and whose name mingles 
yet in the prayers of the masses whom he would have 
led to liberty; an exile who has chosen twenty years 
of banishment rather than submit te the royal house 
which he opposed. — 

There is dignity in the part, and there will be a cer- 
tain majesty in the exit, even if it take place in the 
poverty-stricken attic of an Italian tenement-house, 
with no applause except from the conscience of the 
solitary leader, and with no tear of sympathy but 
from the son who has shared his father’s exile. 


DEAK, 


whom we have just described. So far from being an 
Oriental in his habits of thought, he is the most 
“western” of Europeans. His oratory and mode of 
statement are essentially English. He abhbors rhetoric 
and embellishment; he never indulges in flights of 
fancy; he believes in facts and rigid logic. His power 
is in his statements, which are clear and massive. He 
never appeals to imagination, and seldom to feeling. 
He can be eloquent, but his is the eloquence of a Web- 
| ster or a Gladstone: the power of thoughtful and con- 
vincing statements and of earnest reason: He seems 
in menta) characteristics, somewhat as Washington 
does in our history, the very opposite of his country 
men; and it is this which has given him his power. 

Yet to wield the influence which he has enjoyed, he 
) required, of course, the fitting occasion and time.’ Be- 
fore the revolution, his calm tones would have been 
unheard; immediately after it, the repressive policy 
of Austria gave no opportunity for the friends of 
constitutional liberty to appear in public affairs. 

Gradually, however, it began to dawn on the reac- 
tionary Cabinet at Vienna that it was suicide for the 
Empire of Austria to hold its best province as a con- 
quered territory, to grind it with taxation, to repress 
all its political instincts, and to destroy the institu- 
tions which a thousand years of honorable history had 
founded and preserved. |. : 

Under the concessions which # tore liberal policy 
permitted there began to appear in the Hungarian 
capital a class of political leaders who more resembled 


and American than the agitators 


of despotism, a popular leader for whom almost a 


This great political leader seems to be at the oppo- 
site pole of| human character from his countryman 


before the revolution—men who, not being able to 
secure the ideally best for their nation, were willing 
to accept the next best policy, or any which would 
gradually permit the development of the ceuntry. 
But nothing could force the dull and obstinate House 
of Hapsburgh to modern and reasonable courses of 
policy except extreme calamity. This came at leggth 
in the startling defeat of Kinigsgritz and the Prussian 
march in the rear of Vieuna to overrun Hungary. 
The indifference if not the mutiny of the Hungarian 
regiments in the Imperial army showed the Ensperor 
that even in his army he leaned on a broken reed. A 
fortnight more would have sepurated Hungary from 
Austria, and perhaps irretrievably ruined the Empire. 
The Emperor, as we have beard from authentic sources, 
telegraphed in the interval to the statesman who was 
already the leader of a nation to come on to Schén- 
brunn. He then and there offerred to Deak to give 


claimed, their independent and responsible ministry 
and Parliament, separate budget, municipal institu- 
tions, freedom of the press, and trial by jury, provided 
only they would enlist en masse and save the Empire. 
The cold reply of the Hungarian has become histerical : 
“Es ist zu spit, Eure Majestat !’"—(It is teo late, 
Majesty !) 

The Emperor’s only refuge was a hasty peace, which 
made Prussia the head of a united Germany, and re- 
duced Austria for the first time in centuries,.to an in- 
ferior position iu Europe. So great, however, was the 
national humiliation and indignation at the ‘ruling 
house, that the opening came for wise and” liberal 
counsels, 

Deak seeing clearly that there was no hope or ae 
bility for an independent position for Hungary, that 
she must continue a portion of the Austrian empire, 
and that she might be its ruling province, that a re- 
public was out of the question, and that the states- 


practicable, struck out and advocated a peculiar line 
of policy. He and the party who followed him urged 
the “dual” policy or the plan of a personal union with 
Austria and a separate autonomy for Hungary. 

Under this scheme, the empire would have the ben- 
efit of the Hungarian quota in the Imperial army 
(which reaches some 400,000 men) and the Hungarian 
share in the payment of the expenses of the empire, 
but that country would enjoy her own liberties and 
self-government, her parliament, ministry and local 
militia (Honwved), her own tax officials and municipal 
officers, and all the rights which any constitutional 
country could claim. The Emperor must, besides, be 
crowned separately as “King of Hungary.” This 
scheme, so iong urged by the party of Deak, became 
law under the so-called Ausgleich or Union of 1867. 

Its effects, in every point of view, have been wender- 


|ful. Under it, both liberty and prosperity have re- 


turned to that unhappy country. People bave every- 
where felt that at length the long controversy of a 
generation was settled; that Hingary was now a free 
and constitutional country; that she had enough of 
liberty, and, what was equally important, a safeguard 
against disorder. The settlement seemed better than 
either extreme which might have been adopted. Asa 
conquered and oppressed province of the Austrian 
Empire, she could not but be a hot-bed of revolution 
and disturbance. As an independent Republic, she 
was liable to be swallowed up by either Germany or 
Russia. As the teading and independent State of a 
dual monarchy or a Federal Empire she could look 
forward to many years . of peace, liberty and prosper- 
ity. 

As a result, capital poured inte the country. - Rail- 
roads were built, agriculture and commerce revived, 
cities were expanded and villages sprang up; Hun- 
gary, since 1867, has increased in wealth more than she 
did in the twenty years preceding. All the fruits of 
civilization have ripened. Schools have been opened; 
colleges founded; literature and the arts have flour- 
ished, and the whole land is experiencing the Awf- 


ways bring. 

To all this wide harvest may Deak look as the fruits 
of his labors. He himself, though the leader of a na- 
tion, has always refused every proffer of title or gift, 
even the humblest, from Imperial hands. He has ac- 
cepted no office but has lived in honest and preud 
poverty, contented with being the true qovernby of 
Hungary. 

Not a suspicion of greed or bribery has ever sullied 
his name. The party which he founded is crumbling 
to pieces. But the policy which he inaugurated has 
become a part of history, and will bear its fruits for 
such length of time as Germany may permit Austria 
to exist. 

When the word comes over the ocean that Deak isdead 
—as, in all probability, it soon will—it will call forth a 
thrill of sympathy from. thoughtful men ia all coun- 
tries, who still respect purity in public life, and the 
practical power of wise statesmanship. 


There are some people who think that they 
should be always mourning, that they should put a 
continual restraint upon themselves, and feel a disgust 
for those amusements to which they are obliged to 
submit. For my own part, I confess 1 do not know how 
to conform myself to these rigid notions, I prefer 
semething more simple, which I also think would. be 


| more pleasing to God.—Fencion. 


the Hungarians all the constitutional privileges they | 


manlike course was to accept the possible and . 


schwung—the “‘up-swing’’—which liberty and law al- 
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DEVELOPMENT IN REPOSE. 
By Pavut H. HAYNE. 


S said, we chiefly grow through slumberous hours, 
When to the watcher’s eye, our being lost, 

Or locked, at least, in sleep’s mysterious frost, 

Seems passive . . . then, do Nature’s subtlest powers 


._ © Put forth in her dim chambers leaf and bud ; 


And gathering life-sap slowly, build the tree, 
Perfect, at last, of our mortality, 
In latent vein, and nerve, and generous blood, 


Rounded to outward beauty in fair face, 


And finished form ! 
| «~ 80, through that sleep Divine, 
Wherein our spirits, blent, O Christ ! with thine, 
 Yearn to repose ; must not each spiritual grace, 


Wax bright and brighter toward that day sublime, 
When all soul-passions, strengthened, purged by thee, 
Reach the full stature of Eternity, 

So dimly cast o’er these sad tracts of Time? g 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 
By Jonn W. CHADWICK. 


HE first verse of the twelfth chapter of He- 

. brews brings before us a very lively picture of a 
time when the race-course and gymnasium were the 
principal buildings in every Greek city. Architecture 
did its best to make them beautiful. The widest pub- 
lic interest was concentrated upon them. In these 
days we manage to get up considerable interest occa- 
sionally over a horse race, @ rowing match, a yacht 
race, but it is the deadest apathy compared with the 
enthusiasm enlisted by the athletic contests of the 
Greeks. The enthusiasm was continual and universal, 
and every four years it culminated in the Olympic 
games. The place these held in public estimation can 
be understood from the fact that an Olympiad, the 
four years after each of these great celebrations, be- 
came the measure of time throughout all Greece, and 
each Olympiad was named after the most successful 
At no other place were so many excellent 
and influential people gathered together, and the oc- 


. @asion was improved by the poet to bring his verses, 
_ by the painters and sculptors to bring their pictures 


and statues. Thus the games became the press, the 
publishers, the art galleries and art associations of the 
Greek nations. Great occasions they must have been! 
That happy Greek-life which was so gay and beautiful 
without being over-earnest or serious, save when it 
thought that it must cease some day, culminated in 
that vale of Elis where these games were held. Poetry 
became their handmaid, and was at its best when cele- 
brating the struggles and the victories there engaged 
in and achieved. 

But it was of a grander contest, a supremer victory, 
than the vale of Elis ever saw that the writer was 
thinking when he said, “seeing that we are com- 
passed about by 80 great a cloud of witnesses.” He 
was thinking of that, no doubt, but thinking of it only 
as the symbol of something infinitely finer and better, ° 
of something which is not the peculiar property of any 
nation, or of any period, but belongs to human na- 
ture; of a race in which every soul of man or woman 
must engage; of a training to which they must all sub- 
mit; of a course not measured by feet or stadia, but by 
months and years; of an amphitheater which is the 
rock-ribbed earth, its dome the starry heayens; of an 
on-looking assembly not to be numbered, ready with 
its praise or blame; of a judge who built the earth 
and arched the heavens above it; of “a crown that 
fadeth not away.” Surely, the Olympic games were 
nothing as compared with this great game of life. 
Surely, it was a small affair to run in races such as 
those, however sucessfully, compared with running 
in the race of honor and duty and love. Surely, there 
is a struggle incidental to our lot as men and women, a 
victory depending upon this more wonderful, more 
beautiful, and more inspiring than any struggle or 
victory that the old Greek stadium or arena ever 
saw. 

** Seeing that we are compassed about by so great a 
cloud of witnesses.’’ That was no doubt the motive 
which came home most forcibly to the athletes whom 
the writer of this passage had in mind when he made 
use of such a striking illustration. The motive could 
hardly be so strong as in the later days of chivalry and 
the contests it promoted when in joust or tourney each 
knight thought of his lady and of her approving smile. 
It was not so much “the cloud of witnesses”’ that ap- 
pealed to him to put forth all his strength and skill; it 
Was some one face shining out of the cloud. In the 
Greek games there may bave been some one face shin- 
ing out jthus to fire the heart of the contestant more 
than all the rest, but it was no woman’s face; no 
women were admitted. They might greet the victors 
on their return, might weave fresh garlands for them, 
might hear the poets sing about them, and almost 
fancy that they were there, but this was all. The 
actors and the audience were, without exception, men. 
And still the motive, “seeing that we are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses,’’ must have 
been very strong. In that mighty concourse which 
gathered in the vale of Elis there were eyes from every 
part of Greece. There were poets there to celebrate 
the victory, and painters to put it into picture, sculp- 
tors to carve it in enduring stone. The motive must 
have been strong enough to bring every nerve and | 


| muscle up to its appointed task. And the same mo- 


whose vicegerent and deputy I am.”’ 
righteousness exc that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees,”’ said ‘ye shall in no wise enter the king- 


tive comes to the contestant in life’s greater game, its 
longer race and struggle. “Seeing that we are com- 
passed about by so great a cloud of witnesses.” ‘* Forty 
centuries look down upon your actions,” said Napo- 
leon to his soldiers when they were fighting in the. 
shadows of the Pyramids. More centuries than that 
look down upon the battles we are fighting every day, 
but their eyes do net seriously trouble us. They are 
too abstract, too impersonal. That cloud of witnesses 
is a little too cloudy. The eyes we really care for are 
the eyes of living men and women, or of those no 
longer living here, but still we fancy living and watch- 
ing us from their “ happy seats” at the high feast of 
immortality. It is the thought of these, the thought 
“Their eyes may be upon us,”’ that is to some the most 
powerful motive to right living, though why the same 
eyes should not have pierced our consciences as sharp- 
ly and have let God's light into them as strongly when 
they were with us here is hard to understand. Is it 
that the means of privacy which secure our actions 
against mortal observation are not proof against the 
keener gaze of the immortals? That is a supposition 
wholly without warrant. And were it otherwise we ‘ 
might still trust that the new life is more compassion- 
ate than this, not less so, and that surely if we do our 
best we need not fear how we shall be regarded by the 
friends whom death has taken from our side. 


** Do we indeed desire the dead 
Shall still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread? 


** Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eye some hidden shame 
And I be lessened in his love? 


oy wrong the grave with fears untrue; | 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There must be wisdom with great death, 
The dead shall look me through and through. 


** Be near us when we climb or fall: 
Ye watch like God the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.”’ 


This motive to right living—*‘ seeing we are compass- 
ed about by so great a cloud of witnesses ’’—in its low- 
est form is nothing better than a sort of moral police- 
man, compelling us to order our lives with at least a 
show of decency, lest we should fall in public estima-. 
tion. It may be the merest catch-penny contrivance, 
adopted with a view to securing the largest possible 
number of votes or customers. The code of the com- 
munity or of the majority is never the highest code, 
and the man who has too much regard for its decis- 
ions will not exhibit the finest grace of character. It 
is essential to progress that there be occasional come- 
outers, and every true come-outer is, in the first place, 

hat might be called a go-inner, a man retreating on 
himself, appealing from public opinion to the voice of 
God in his own breast; asking no longer, ‘‘ What will 
people think of me if [do thusand so?” but ** What shall 
I think of myself if I do not, and what will God think, 

“Unless your 


dom of Heaven.’’ But even the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees was better than the average 
righteousness of the time. The higher law always an- 
nounces itself to the individual. No social formula is 
so good as that, or can safely be appealed to from it. 

But though in its lowest interpretation the motive— 
“seeing that we are coempassed about by so great a 
cleud of witnesses’’—is not a lofty one, and may be 
productive of positive evil rather than of any: good; in 
its highest interpretations it is a power for good, and 
that alone. For nothing is more fortifying to our vir- 
tue than the consciousness that eyes are watching us 
which we must not, will not, cannot sadden by an 
ignoble life. Does any one say that such an attitude 
is less becoming than fidelity to the law of right apart 
from every personal consideration? But it is because 
these persons represent to us the sanctity and beauty 
of the eternal laws that we have ‘‘ such reverence for 
their blame.’”’ They are not merely witnesses of us; 
they are witnesses to us from God. Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law. Duty is at its best when its commands 
upon us are embodied in some beloved one whose in- 
spiration turns its task work into joy. Happy is he to 
whom the everlasting laws come thus personified, to 
whom the thought of some mother or sister or wife or 
friend is a perpetual defense against the temptations 
incidental to his lot, a perpetual encouragement and 
incitement in the way of the blessed life. But happier 
still, and happiest of all, is he te whom all duty is re- 
ligion, because none of the eternal laws are to him 
mere laws, but His laws—the laws of One infinitely 
strong and wise and good. Sweet is the approval of a 
mother, sweet ber silent eye; but to him who feels the 
presence of the Holy, perfect One, what is so sweet as 
his approval when the open heart knows of it. Then 
the soliloquies of conscience become dialogues bet ween 
‘man and God; we question him and listen to his grand 
replies. 

But the force of the saying has not been fully appre- 
hended fill it is seen that itis not so much that we are ) 
subject to the praise or blame of “‘so great a cloud of 
wiinesses,”’ as that they are subject to our influence, 
which calls upon us to lay aside every weight and the 


the race set before us. It is as if the runner in the 
stadium there had thought not of the applause, not of 
the praises, not of the poet’s verses that would cele. 
brate his deed, but of the effect his failure and success 
would have upon the great assembly—how inspiring | 
would be his efforts to the young men watchivg him 
with eager eyes, and resolving one day to possess, 
whatever it might cost, his might of limb, his fleetness 
and endurance. ‘Seeing that we are compassed about 
by so great a cloud of witnesses.’’ What a great cloud 
it is; all the people we come in contact with in all the 
various departments of our life, in our homes, in our 
business, in friendship and acquaintanceship, in our 
shopping and our traveling, im our dealings with our 
workmen and our servants. Surely it is of very little 
importance whether we win the praise of these or lay 
ourselves open to their blame, compared with the im- 
portance ef so living in their sight that they will be 
encouraged by our living and drawn thereby into obe- 
a to the laws which are our strength and inspira- 
on. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW CON- 
FERENCE AT GENEVA. 


By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


fae second annual conference of the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations’? was held in the city of Geneva from 
September 7th to llth. The sessions opened in the 
Hotel de Ville with a cordial welcome by Mons. Car- 
teret, the President of the Council of State of Geneva. 
In the course of his beautiful address the President 
said, ‘‘the world is thirsting for a sense of security, 
and the creation of such an Association as this is a 
sign of approaching moral conquests.” In conse- 
quence of the death of M. Visschers, of Brussels, the 
President of the Association, Mr. David Dudley Field, 
the Honorary President, teok the chair, and in a very 
neat address in French responded to the welcome and 
acknowledged the courtesy of the Council of State. 
The Association then entered upon the formal trans- 
action of its business. At the opening England was 
represented by Sir Travers Twiss, Mr. Henry Rich- 


ard, M.P.; F. Hinde Palmer, Esq., M.P.; T. Webster, 


Esq., Q.C.; Joshua Williams, Esq., Q.C., Messrs. Ger- 
stenberg, Jencken and others; Italy by Sig. Mancini 
and Pierantoni; Spain by Sig. Marcoartu; France by 
Messrs. Fajas, Passy, and Pere Hyacinthe; the United 
States by Judges Daly and Peabody, Messrs. D. Dud- 
ley Field, J. B. Miles, J. P. Thompson, Prof. EB. A. 
Lawrence, Prof. Talcott of Bangor, Hon. John L. 
O’Sullivan and several others; Switzerland by Pro- 
fessors Hornung and Brocher, and Messrs. Lombard, 
Bigland and Beilair of Gemeva, Prof. Kinig of Berne, 
and others; Germany, by Baron von Holzendorf, and 
by valuable Jetters from Professers Bluntschli, Vin- 
cheft, von Holst, and many others, who were detained 
from being personally present. M. Kawase, the Am- 
bassador of Japan to Italy, had a seat with the con- 
ference, which he acknowledged in a very courteous 
English speech, contrasting our freedom in such mat- 
ters with the stringency of his own country toward 
foreigners. Several gentlemen appeared and took 
their places in the course of the session, and numerous 
letters were read from men of eminence in different 
countries, expressing their earnest interest in the = 
jects of the Association. 

Messrs. Mancini and Pierantoni, in addresses of pecu- 
liar eloquence and power, reported the doings of the 
* Institute of International Law,’’ whose sessions had 
just closed. This Institute is a close corporation 
(limited to fifty members) of jurists and law profes- 
sors, which elaborates in a scientific form topics which 
are afterwards formulated inte measures by the Asso- 
ciation. Under the general head of Arbitration, 
papers were then presented by Dr. J. B. Miles, on an 
International Court; Dr. J. P. Thompson on ‘“ Peace 
as a Nursery of Chivalry ;” by Prof. E. A. Luwrence 
and Mr. Richard, M.P., on the progress of the prin-. 
ciples and the usages of peace, and the triumph of law 
over brute force; and valuable communications from 
Prof. Washburn, of Harvard, from President Woolsey, 
of Yale, and from Prof. Amos, of London University, 
cognate to the same theme. These several papers 
elicited much valuable comment, and were finally 
ordered to be published in the volume of Transactions, 
and their topics were referred to a special committee, 
to report next year appropriate declarations or mea- 
sures for the action of the Association. 

At another session papers were presented by Mr. 
Webster, on the Assimilation of the Laws of Copy- 
right and of Patents; by Mr. Jencken, on Bills of 
Exchange and Contract; by Mr. Gerstenberg, on In- 
ternational Protection for the Holders of the Debts of 
States, and a letter was communicated from President 
Barnard, of Columbia CoHege, on Monetary Unity. 
These topics indicate the highly practical aims of the 
Association, and the interest which its work must 
possess for merchants as well as for publicists. The 
papers, together with Mr. Field’s draft of an interna- 
tional code on the same subjects, were in like manner 
referred to a spécial committee to report next year. 

A committee was also appointed to report upon the 
expediency of international. courts or commissions 
upon collisions at sea of vessels of different nations. 

The Association adopted a constitution for its perma- 
nent. organization, and elected Count Sclopis of Italy 
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President, and Rev. Jas B. Miles, D.D. General Secre- 
tary; also a Council of Twelve with ample powers, 


‘and Vice Presidents representing all the leading na- 


tions. Messrs. Jencken of London and Passy of Paris 
‘were appointed international secretaries to have offices 
for European correspondence upon the affairs of the 
association. Count Sclopis promptly telegraphed from 
Turin his acceptance of the office to which he 
chosen, and committed himself warmly to t 
of the body. In the course of the meeting/numerous 


letters and telegrams were received from distinguished 


personages. 

The conference Sipietiintneuh was one of earnest and 
laborious work; its tone was deliberative and practi- 
cal, and not an hour was wasted in mere talking, or 
upon irrelevant matters. A charming social reunion 
was held at the Hotel de Russie, at which courtesies 
were interchanged with the civic authorities and many. 
distinguished citizens‘of Geneva. Several ladies graced 
the occasion and expressed their lively interest in the 
results of the session. Then the whole week of busi- 
ness was crowned by a popular demonstration on 
Friday evening, Sept. 11th, in the Salle de Reforma- 
tion, a hall that seats 3,000 persons. It was a magnifi- 
cent triumph for the cause; Mr. D. Dudley Field for 
America, Mr. Richard for England, Mr. Passy for 
France, Baron von Holzendorf for Germany, M. 
Kawase for Japan, and other gentlemen of various 
countries, in short and pithy speeches, stirred the en- 
thusiasm of the great assembly, and then Pere Hya- 
cinthg, in an oration of his peculiar beauty and power, 
beg d all hearts for peace, freedom and humanity. 

pe sesame ‘and work of the Association are now 

itively fixed ; its organization is complete, its path 
is clear, and its success is surein a future that we hope 
is near. 

The Association voted unanimously its satisfaction 
at the action of the legislative bodies of Great Britain, 
the United States, Italy and Sweden in favor of arbi- 
tration, urged measures for the procurement of like 
action from other legislatures, and for the union of 
these accordant governments in a Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 
GENEVA, Sept. 12, 1874. 


“DOING GOOD. 
By Rev. C. D. Foss, D. D. 


HE most distinguished German theologian of 
the early part of the current century, in a famil- 
iar letter, thus writes: ‘‘ We disagree in our theory of 
life, or we do not understand each other. I, for my 
part, do not place great vate on the useful. If we 
consider life to be nothing more than what man effects 
jin and upon the great mass, then indeed it is not 
‘worth our while to live. . . . YouteilmeIm ay be 
useful; but that is nothing, nothing to me. If you can 
convince me that I may Yet progres, then certainly I 
shall not wish to die.’’ (Schleiermacher’s Life and Let- 
ters. Letter 211.) - 

No fair-minded man would derogate at all from the 
great praise justly accorded to Schleiermacher for,the 
noble work he accomplished in his rationalistic land 
and age. In spite of his theological errors, and he 
held some very grave ones, he turned the whole drift 


- Of religious thinking in Germany in the right direc- 
tion, by showing that feeling has a place in religion as 


well as thought; the heart as well as the head. Yet 
the feeling for which he pleaded was of the sort. which 


leads to self-introversion, and not to action, to culture’ 


of one’s own heart rather than to the salvation of 
others. He never could have been a Paul nor a Lu- 
ther, a Henry Martyn nor a Harlan Fage. 

Over against the very faulty statement of the mean- 
ing of life which I have thus cited, I set the example 


of the incomparable teacher and exemplar of all vir-. 


tue, who manifestly did “‘ place great value on the 
useful,’’ for he ‘‘came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many;’’ 
and he expressly charged his disciples to imitate the 
same spirit. 


_» The four Evangelists have left us a gallery of divine 
art in which the Saviour is portrayed before our eyes. 


in a great variety of circumstances and attitudes. As 
we enter it we first behold the angel ef the Annuncia- 
tion predicting his birth; then, the whole heavenly 
host. choiring forth his actual advent. Here we see 
him inaugurated into his work by baptism; and there, 
waging his solitary forty days’ duel with Satan in the 
wilderness. Many other historic scenes enchain our 
vision; scenes which have thrilled the heart of the 


world, and have multiplied themselves in painting, 


poetry and music, until they have become the richest 
treasures of the imagination of Christendom. - Luke, 
eatehing his expression on various occasions, and com- 
bining the whole into one consistent portrait, gives us 
the biography of Jesus Christ in five words (in the 
Greek only three), ‘‘ who went about doing good.” 
That these words do accurately represent the earthly 
career of our adorable Saviour requires no proof by 
argument. Every step of his path from heaven to 
Bethlehem, from Bethlehem to Bethany, from Betha- 
ny to his recovered and more effulgent throne, sheds 


increasing light on Luke’s terse and vivid delineation. 

_ ‘The angel who named him before his birth said, “Thou 

_ Shalt call his name Jzsus, for he shall save bis people 

_ from their sins.” And is not salvation the sum of all 


Possible, “doing good’’ to the.lost? His miracles, of 


there were many thousands, were all 


| 


| 


ance. 


put themselves out fof their way to avoid it. 


of mercy; even the withering of the fig-tree, for that 
taught a rich lesson of admonition to men. They were 
all of them proofs of his self-sacrifice, in that they 
were wrought for others, never one for himself. His 
teaching was a “doing good”’ which ranks higher than 


his miracles—it touched and touches deeper wants. It 


is @ permanent and ever-multiplying miracle in the 
spiritual realm. Who can estimate the wealth of prac- 
tical beneficence poured forth into the world in the 
moral instruction of the Sermon on the Mount and 
in the consolations of Christ’s valedictory address? 
Madame de Stael said, “If Christ had taught men 


‘nothing else byt to say ‘Our Father,’ he would still 


have been the greatest benefactor of the race.”’ 

This central‘idea of the Saviour's biography is also 
the animating spirit of the religious system which he 
established. Christianity is a ‘‘doing good.” It is the 
angel of God scattering blessings on every hand. We 
must indeed sadly confess that there are draw-backs 
to this general statement. Christianity is often cari- 
catured, and at the best is imperfectly represented by 
the lives of its adherents; but its normal tendency and 
actual achievements are manifest. It has lifted off the 
burdens under which nations have groaned for many 
centuries; it has broken the shackles of the mind, 
multiplied the comforts of life, illumined the darkness 
of sorrow, and gilded the grave with celestial radi- 
It accomplishes this mission of divine and 
world-embracing .charity only because, and in so far 
as, it embodies the life of its founder. In respect to 
the grand characteristic of self-sacrificing benevolence, 
it is, like him, unique. No other religion springs out 
of, and terminates in love. None other bestows such 
effort on improving the present conditions under 
which immortal mortals are working out the sublime 
problem of their destiny. 

incidenta#but very interesting and profoundly 
suggestive line of proof of the beneficent genius of 
Christianity may be traced in its effects on the mate- 
rial interests of the world. It has reformed philoso- 
phy. It has produced a uew erain buman thought, 
by showing the uses to which intellect should be put. 


Thechasm between the ancient and the modern phil- 


osophy is very marked. Philosophy used to busy itself 
with idle speculation; that, and nothing else. In re- 
spect to the utilities of life, philosophers were the 
least valuable men in the community. They did not 
aim to do anything to meet the practical wants of the 
world. They disdained making themselves useful, and 
This 
grave imputation must be justified by facts. Seneca 
says ‘“‘In my own time there have been inventions of 
this sort,—transparent windows, tubes for diffusing 
warmth equally through all parts of a building, short- 
hand writing. But the inventing of such things is 
drudgery for the lowest slaves. Philosophy lies deeper. 
It is not her office to teach men how to use their 
hands.”’ He labors to clear one philosopher of the 
disgraceful charge of having made the first arch; and 
another, of having contrived the potter’s wheel. With 
an indignant shrug he exclaims, *“* We shall next be 
told that the first shoemaker was a philosopher!”’ 
Plato remonstrated with Archytas for applying 
mathematics to the construction of powerful ma- 
chinery, and declared that ‘“‘ this was to degrade a 
noble intellectual exercise into alow craft fit only for 
carpenters and wheelrights.’’ He looked with little 
favor on the science of medicine, and on alphabetical 
writing. Socrates opposed the application of. astron- 
omy to the comforts of life. Archimedes was half 


ashamed of the inventions which alone made his name 


immortal. ‘ Ancient’ philosophy was a tread-mill, 


and nota path. Words, and mere words, and nothing 


but words had been all the fruit of all the toil of all 
the most renowned sages of sixty generations.”’ 

But there has come a diametrical and most benefi- 
cent change. Philosophy has descended from her 
haughty heights of barren speculation to mingle 
among men. She now delights to do what of old she 
scorned. She goes about doing good. She. has be- 
come the willing hanud-maid of every science and 
every art. Her watch-words are utility and progress. 
Every good she reaches becomes the starting-post of 
& new race of improvement and beneficence. 

The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ has wrought 
this mighty revolution. It has wrought it by reveal- 
ing the transcendent importance of the individual 
man, and by correspondingly dignifying the idea of 
doing good. The old philosophers thought ideas, 
principles, philosophical systems important. Ancient 
rulers thought themselves, their intrigues and policies 
important. Christianity assigned importance to the 
man, for whom philosophical systems and govern- 
mental policies exist. It assumes the existence in every 
human breast of an immortal spirit worth more than 
every thing in the universe. From this proposition 
flows the inevitable corollary that the comfort of the 
least is not beneath the care of the greatest. This 
lesson the greatest thinkers of recent ages have thor- 
oughly. learned. There is no more certain road to 
favor than that of some permanently useful discovery 
or invention. 

Philosophy has.become the friend of the masses. It 
has ‘spread upon the tables of the poor better food; 
clothed their persons with better garments; built 
them better dwellings, and adorned the walls of those 
dwellings with accurate copies of the world-renowned | 
works of art and life-like family portraits painted by 
thesun. It has multiplied the appliances and alle- 
viated the rigors of medicine and sumgery. As the 


Atlantic steamer hastens hither with its thousand 


immigrants, all the sciences hover round to make . 


navigation swift and safe. The distant quarters of 
the globe have been drawn together until every man 


is ‘‘ neighbor”’ to all the world; and philosophy volun- 


teers, as the hand-maid ef Christianity, to go on her 
errands and thus prepare the ‘way for the ane era 
of universal brotherhood. 


THE ‘VOLKS.FEST OF WURTEMBERG. 


By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. . 


HAT is to say, the people’s festival ; for when , 


the people in these parts receive respectful recog- 
nition especial mention is made of it. In America we 
have no volks-fests of periodical appointments because 
the people do not lack for recognition at any time; in 
fact we consider our civilization as a colossal volks- 
fest, which it really is. But even over here, under the 
traditional shadow of feudal aristocracies, the people 
are more and more coming to the surface and in ene 
way and another manage to havea pretty good time 
of it. Several minor festivals for their benefit are scat- 
tered through the year; but the one which I am now 
writing about is the great carnal millennium when al 
the tribes go up to Jerusalem ;—to say their prayers, 
do you think? Not much to speak of. Characterizing 
this great autumnal celebration by its central feature, 
it might be called a German cattle show; and yet there 


is another show above this, and several hundred below 


it, as I will presently explain. 

If the Fates ordained that you should be born or ed- 
ucated in Connecticut about thirty to forty years ago, 
you will remember what sort of a thing a cattle show 
was in those days and in that part of the world, Those 
good old times have passed away, and we have come 
upon the dispensation of agricultural fairs, by which 


mean an exhibition of colossal pumpkins and mow- 


ing machines as the collaterals, with horse races as the 
great element of the repast. 
Last year we had no volks-fest -in Wurtemberg, on 


account of the cholera, which prevailed toa greater 


or less extent over Southern Germany. It was a great 
disappointment to us all, but especially to the hard- 


working peasants who had been stuffing their eattle 


and pigs with brewery-slops for months and bloating 
them out for prizes. Poor things—the quadrupeds I 
mean—they all had to die without their medals! 

This year the grand autumnal jubilee has revived in 
all its traditional glory. Yesterday I put up all my 
books, locked up my writing-desk, and gave the entire 
day to the celebration that I might tell you about it. 

A vast plain in the suburbs of Stuttgart is devoted 
by the government ‘to all kinds of public festivals. 
Here the great military reviews are held, here great 
potentates, especially the Czar of Russia, brother to 
our good queen, exhibit themselves once in a while to 
assembled thousands. 

An amphitheater at least a third to half a mile in 
diameter is fenced in and furnished with banks of 
seats for spectators. The Colosseum-in Rome. is said 
to have had accommodation for seventy theusand peo- 
ple, and, taking this as a standard of estimation, I do 
not think I am far out of the way in saying that there 
must have been at least one hundred thousand specta- 
tors yesterday at the grand opening of the volks-fest. 
Two magnificent arches attract the beholder from 
afar. Thearch of Titus in Rome is not mueh larger; 
but these triumphal gateways are not so durable as 


that, for they are built up of fruits and vegetables. . 


There was one Corinthian column about sixty feet high 
made ef apples of various hues, and the pedestal was 
tastefully decorated with ears of corn, beets, and ether 
vegetables, making as pretty a mosaic as possible. In 
front of the grand arch was erected a beautiful cano- 
pied platform for the royal family and their belong- 
ings. The seats for spectators in the immediate 
neighborhood of the court were sold at about half a 
dollar each and the price was graded down to the re- 
motest segment of the vast circle where places could 
be bought for four to five ceuts apiece. Inside ef the 
amphitheater, at convenient distance from the royal 
stand, are arranged the cattle and the agricultural 
machines on exhibition. Of these all put together I 
cannot say much and be honest. Positively one can 
see more agricultural wealth at any Dutchess County 
Fair than the whole kingdom of Wurtemberg got to- 
gether on this memorable occasion which was thought 
worthy of a visit from royalty. . 

The king and royal family were expected to arrive 
at eleven o’clock. But for an hour previous every 
seat in the vast amphitheater was occupied, and we 
entertained ourselves with watching the fine court 
equipages as they rolled up to the royal stand. Per- 
baps you wonder that one hundred thousand people 
were willing to sit there and swelter under a broiling 
sun for an hour in order to see the king. But this is a 
pretty loyal people, and this is absolutely the only 
time in the whole year that his majesty can be counted 
on to make a public display of himself. 

Promptly at eleven the royal entry was made. Ac- 
companied by about a hundred horsemen as body 
guard, the hing rode through the vegetable arch on a 
magnificent white Arabian steed, the pet.of his large 
stud. It was a brave spectacle, I assure you; and one 
could not repress the feeling that it would be a nice 
thing to be a king at a catile show. 

Then followed the queen in a splendid carriage 
drawn by six horses with outsiders in red. Cheers 
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greeted the noble lady along the entire line of gazers, 
and they were the piaudits of the heart, for the people 
believe, and truly, that she is an exceptionally fine 
specimen of Christian womanhood. Arrived at the 
royal stand the king first made a circuit of inspection 
through the cattle and the agricultural machines, and, 
as I followed him about with a little crowd of privi- 
leged ones, I could not help pitying him that his tour 
of inspection was necessarily so brief because of the 
poverty of the display. I got very near his majesty, 
and I thought I read in his face that he was glad 
enough to be done with this part of the business. 
Then came the distribution of prizes, and the king dis- 


mounted and stepped upon a platform in front of the | 


royal stand, and the prize quadrupeds and their own- 
ers one by one passed before him and he delivered the 
premiums in person. I assure you that these cattle 
and the peasants whick appertained to them were per- 
sonages of some consequence at that particular mo- 
ment. As each farmer@pproached the royal presence 
leading his fat animal/by the nose a great orchestra of 
trumpets blew a triumphal blast so that Hans, in his 
cow-sKin\ boots and homespun, might have imagined 
he was some Grecian general or some victor in the 
Olympje games going up to the Acropolis at the Pana- 
thenaig¢ festival to be crowned. But it was only a 
millennial moment, and Hans lapsed back to his former 
self. He will die in his cabbage patch. 

Then came the horse races, which here, as in Amer- 
ica, form an important part of every cattle show. I 
made up my mind during the few moments that these 
were in progress, that the jocky element made a large 


part of the total depravity, for a hundred kings and. 


queens could not have stirred the enthusiasm of that 
vast crowd as did these poor quadrupeds with their 
eyes hanging out, and their noses and tails making 
a horizontal line. I enjoyed it just a speck myself, 
which shows that there is some of the old Adam left 
yet. 

All this time I hugged the royal stand, which was my 
privilege as correspondent of the press, and kept my 
glass busy watching the faces of the court. In a com- 
pany of fifty magnificently dressed men and women I 
never saw more care-worn faces in my life. I never 
before got so near a King and Queen, and their hangers- 
on, and very likely’ I ‘never shall again. But the 
wrinkles and tired visages that I saw made me think 
that to be a courtier is not such a nice thing as the 
romances would make us believe. 

It seemed evident to me that the fine gentlemen and 
ladies composing this inner circle of German’*aristoc- 
racy did not care much for the great world of industry, 
without which they would \all tumble into the dust. 
But the poverty of agricultuke and industrial resource 
was the saddest feature of aN, a commentary on the 
wilitary system of this great E 


taste nor aptitude for productive 1 
this system prevails Germany will 
shows and agricultural fairs, and a procession of Kings 
and Queens a hundred times multiplied cannot redeem 


the sad spectacle. 


It took a few moments for the court to file out of the’. 


amphitheater, and I then hastened to make a tour 
through the fringe of the great exhibition. 

The Volks-fest is the great harvest of all the show 
people in the kingdom, and I can give no conception 
of the chaos of sight and sound which congregates the 


vast plain on the border of the Neckar contiguous to 


the central amphitheater. For days previous to the 
opening long caravans may be seen winding along on 
every highway approaching the city, bearing with 
them every possible device to excite and satisfy human 
curiosity. There are nomadic theaters, circuses, and 


menigeries of every possible description, giants and . 
dwarfs and fat women not a few—the latter a favorite 


spectacle in this land of beer and its corresponding 
adipose. Every exhibition has a brass band or mons- 
trous hand-organ attached to it, or if, as is the case 
with some, the financial capital of the concern will not 
admit of so much outlay in the accessories, a big drum 
and tin horn six feet long are brought into requisition 
to attract the multitude. As the shows are all closely 
huddled together, and as each one is trumpeting or 
otherwise advertising itself from dawn to dark you 
may possibly imagine what a luxury deafness would 
be to one making a pilgrimage into the neighborhood. 
Everybody has full licensé to make as much racket as 
he pleases, and all seem determined to make full use of 
their privileges. 

But, really, the Germans are not very successful in 
the show business. It is not in their line of talent. 
They brew the best of beer, they make the best music 
on this planet, and they do many other excellent and 
praiseworthy things, such as writing dictionaries, but 
when they try to be funny they invariably fail. 

Two mortal hours I spent, besides an indefinite num- 


. ber of kreutzers, in visiting the various side shows 


collateral to the court and the cattle, but.aside from 


the fat women, of which there were at least half a 


dozen, there was absolutely nothing in all these spec- 
tacular acres worth writing about. 

The volks-fest lasts a week, and while it laste all the 
carnal part of human nature in this region of the 


world runs riot. The cities and towns all empty | 


themselves upon the great campus; business is in sus- 


. pense, and the streets in mid-day are almost as silent 
‘g@nd deserted as at midnight. But having given you 


the history of a single day you 
epitome. When this reaches you t 
which is now vocal with the hideous 


returned- to their cabbage patches, the fat 
pigs will have exhausted the possibilities of ¥ 
earthly career, having reached a climax, rare even 
with us, their human cotemporaries, in being per- 
sonally introduced to a king, and will have glided off 
the stage of mortality ; and the carnal millennium will 
have been adjourned to the next year, when it will be 
repeated, let us hope, with improvements. 


STUTTGART, Wurtemberg, Sept. 30, 1874. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FAMILY AND SOCIAL PRAYER.. 


Fray EvENING, Oct. 23, 1874.. 


HAVE arecollection, in my childhood, of three 

kinds of prayer. One was family prayer, where 
my father officiated; the second was the prayer of my 
mother—my second mother, that brought me up; and 
the third was the long prayer in church. There were 
two things that always struck me, as a child, in family 
prayer. The first was that my father’s prayers were 
always short. I think it is a great inhumanity to 
get children down on their knees and then pray by 
the half hour till the flesh is weary, and the spirit 
too, and the whole exercise is irksome. My father’s 
prayers had another element in them. Not only 
were they short, but, after the earlier and elementary 
petitions, they always broke out in the language 
of foresight or hope. He believed in the millen- 
nium, and he almost always went forward into the 
great triumphant future when the devil should be 
put for a thousand years under lock and key, and 
when the angel should go trumpeting about. He used 
to walk through the heavens with magnificent figures 
of every kind. To these I was very sensitive, and I 
always waited for that part of his prayer—and in that 
I was with him. So, on the whole, my recollection of 
my father’s prayers is very agreeable; and I think 
they were profitable to me, although I was a little 
child. 

Next came the prayers of my mother. She prayed 
a great deal. She was a woman whose character was 
strong by nature, and stronger yet by grace. She was 
& woman whose character had been developed under 
Dr. Payson’s preaching; and Dr. Payson’s general in- 
fluence, I think, was to produce a stringent and rather 
hard Christian character. I may be speaking beyond 
my knowledge, but that is the impression which has 
been produced upon my mind by the testimony of 
some who were brought up under him. At any rate, 
my second mother looked at everything from a very 
severe point of view. She was extremely conscien- 
tious and intense. She would have made a martyr of 
herself every day of her life if it had been necessary, 
and would have rejoiced in it. There was thrown 
over everything by her prayers a kind of mournful- 
ness and painfulness. I remember that in the very 
tones of her voice there was no resonance. Her pray- 
ing was all supplication—a supplication that, if you 
did not hear her articulation, would be very like a 
moan, both when she prayed in public and in private. 
I used to go by her room, where she prayed for us 
children at night, at evening, at twilight, and I would 
hear the rise and fall of her voice, and it was as 3 
the surge of the sea. I do not recollect that in.any of 
my mother’s prayers there was one single ray of sun- 
light. Her praying was always moaning to God. It 
was always a mournful supplication and petition to 
the Throne of Grace. 

Then, next, were the long prayers in church. You 
know to what an extent the prayers of persons of our 
persuasion—that is extemporaneous prayers, as they 
are called, spread themselves. Very often they are 
recitations of doctrine, they are bills filed, they are 
information given. I have heard Dr. pray, 
“Lord, thou knowest,’’ when he went on and told 
some things that I suspect never were known before! 
Though my father was in one way a devout man, his 
prayers in the church were very largely of a theologi- 
cal character, and they hovered between the ethic 
and the devotional, and were quite long. The early 
parts of them I did not understand, where he express- 
ed to the Lord his opinion of his mode of existence, 
and told him how he felt, and how he was governing, 
and what he had done, and what he had not done. 
All these things which I think very likely were entire- 
ly correct, I was not old enough to understand ; but 
when, in the pulpit he got to going on the triumphs of 
the church, and the downfall of Anti-Christ, and the 
glorious millennial day, and the new heavens and the 
new earth, my heart always bounded. 

These long prayers were very long. They quite out- 
measured me. I felt like a little boy wrapped up in 
enormous bedclothes, so tangled up as to be unable to 
get out of them, and as to be almost smothered by 
them. 

On the whole, looking back upon the way in which 
{ was brought up, I see very little that ever won me 
toward prayer; very little that ever made it seem 


beautiful; very little that ever made it intelligent to 


ic of Pandeé- 


me, or that attracted me to it. Aud my impressions to. 
day are that prayer is as far from being developed ac. 
cording to the New Testament idea as any one other 
Christian exercise. As doctrine has been narrowed 
and straightened, and as various Church governments 
have been pinched and made onerous in various ways, 
so this most blessed exercise of personality and of lib. 
erty in Christian experience has been shut up, and 
manacled, and made unfruitful, or its fruit has beep 
made acerb or bitter. To suppoge that prayer consists 
simply in confession and supplication is to make a very 
narrow and, for the most part, a very dreary thing of 
it. But I understand the New Testament to command 
us to pray always, that -is, to be always in a praying 
spirit. That meant a great deal when Paul spoke, and 
when the apostles went forth; for then the Jewish ser- 
vice was swaddled with written prayers. Prayer upon 
prayer, prayer upon prayer, was prescribed by the 
synagogical worsbip. Therefore, when the apostles 
came and commanded prayer to be.everywhere and 
always in the heart and in the thought, it was a new 
dispensation. Not that it was altogether a novelty, 


-but it was a different style of prayer from that in 


which the Jews had been educated. 

Now, if you think a moment you will see that pray- 
ing always must be something more than repetition— 
something more than running over “‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread,’”’ or “Forgive us our sins.’’ The 
Lord’s Prayer apparently was meant to be a brief and 
simple form of prayer for those who wanted it. If 
you will look at the personal history of Christ when 
he was in his passion, you will find that his prayer was 
short, and thaé it contained some of the sharpest in- 
terjections. They were utterances of the heart’s deep- 
est woe. If you will look at the long prayer of our 
Saviour as recorded in John, you will find that it was 
far more in the nature of conversation than anything 
else. There was petition in it; there was statement in 
it; there were wishes, and longings, and thanksgiy- 
ings in it; there was the outpouring of feeling in it. 
His prayers were extremely broad; but. they were of 
the nature of intercourse between souls familiar and 
beloved. The Jewish conception of prayer is that it is 
generic; that it is conversation with a friend—with 
God, our best friead—in such a sense brought near te 
us that we sun ourselves in the light of his coun- 
tenance. We open our tastes, our wishes, our 
thoughts, our conduct, in communion with him. 
Prayer is a kind of high and reverent conversation 
with God. 

If you take this conception it will sometimes lead 

you to make confession of sia when you feel like 
it, that is, when the heart is burdened with a sense 
of sin; but see how we are taught to pray. We 
begin with calling God omnipotent, omniscient, om- 
pvipresent. We tel] him how large he is. We use lan- 
guage of the highest moods, which is just as far 
above the possibility of our ordinary experience 
as anything can be, and which, therefore, becomes 
conventional. Then we proceed to acknowledge 
ourselves as unworthy. “Well, we are unworthy, and 
there are times when we should speak of our unworth- 
iness; but that is not always the case. Half the time, 
instead of feeling unworthy, I feel grateful. Some- 
times my predominant feeling is hope; sometimes it is 
gladness; sometimes it is faith; sometimes it is rapt- 
ure; and to change the whole key and the whole flood 
of prayer, and put me through a regular routine of 
ascription to God, and then of confession of my sin, 
and then of recommendation, and then of supplica- 
tion is unnatural. fae. 
- Suppose you had a book of conversation, in which, 
when you went to see a ‘dear friend, all was laid down 
that you were to say; and suppose you followed the 
order of the first, second and third topics, and so on as 
they were prescribed in that book, what sort of cou- 
versation would it be? But how charmingly the mind 
flows backward and forward in_voluntary conversa- 
tion, where you love, or revergsare interested in a 
person! How it ranges up, down, or eitker way, 
covering vast varieties of subjects! 

A true praying spirit is one which holds itself in such 
relations to God that the mood which is predominant 
is con ly being emptied and opened before him; 
and if 1 had this liberty; if they felt that prayer 
was net compulsory, but that it was a con tion, a3 


it were, not following any prescribed line of subjects, 


but opening the soul’s state before God as before the 
dearest of friends, they would find prayer a much 
more profitable exercise than they now do. Some- 
times your mind is more full of business than anything 
else, and then it is perfectly proper for you to speak 
of that. Sometimes you are full of perplexity in your 
relations with other people, ard then it is perfectly 
proper for you to speak of that. Sometimes you are 
troubled about the state of your mind, and then it 18 
perfectly proper for you to speak of that. Prayer '5 
the communion of the heart with God. Sometimes 
you are joyful, and then joy should characterize your 
prayer. It will range over the totality of your exper- 
ence. It should be true to what you are feeling per 


sonally. If it were, it would shake off many things : 


that hinder itsbeneficence. 


As to persona: and private prayer, it may as well be © 


carried on in the household,-where yowcan pray while 
going about and dving your work. You can pray 
while working, as well as you ean sing while working: 
Singing may bea cheerful form of prayer. . Half of our 
hymns are really prayers. You can pray by interjec- 
tions. You can pray when crossing the field, or when 
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traveling on the road, or when sitting by the side of 
ghke sick, or when you are in the midst of the perplexi- 
ties of business. Every time the mind opens itself it 
may emit that which is really in the nature of prayer— 
not of formal statement, not of supplication, but, 
as it were, of that the wafting of the soul toward 
God. 

Two persons working, one in one house and ‘the 
other in another, across the street, often commune 
with each o@her, they often send salutatious to each 
other, mutely, by a simple gesture or look, and feel 
better all day for it. It comforts their souls. And so 
we, while moving about in performing the various du- 
ties of life, in our changing experience, in joy and 
sorrow, in hope and fear, in all the infinite moods 
that make our existence, may lift ourselves up, and 
flash out our thoughts and feelings to God. And in 
this state of mind how often comes back the impres- 
sion! You may say that it is an impression of the im- 
agination. Cannot God come into thesoul through the 


imagination? Or, you may say that it is the natural 


result of the faculties. Cannot God come into the soul 
through the faculties? 

When I play on a piano, and magnificent n music rolls 
out, you may say, “ That is mere mechanism,” or, you 
may say, ‘‘It is those hammers striking on those 
strings ;’’ but how came they to strike? It is I, who sit 
and drum on the keys that doit. And to tell me that 
the impression which I receive in response to prayer, I 
receive because of natural law, and that there is no 
God in it, is as absurd as to say that there is no man 


_ behind the piano because the music is produced by the 


leathers out yonder. * 

It seems to me that the prime rule i in regard to fam- 
ily prayer is brevity. and si implicity. Prayers in respect 
to the things that a family may be supposed to need, or 


' that may be supposed to be within the sympathy and 


knowledge and experience of the household; prayers 
that embrace the wants and necessities, the hopes and 
fears, the daily life of each member of the group—these 
should be employed: not, however, to the exclusion 
of any other kinds. They are important because the 
prayers which the children hear their parents make 
may shape very much their views of truth, and of the 
other great elements of a true life. 

As to prayer in the congregation, the congregation 
is a family, only a larger one. The wants there are 
usually more varied than in the household. He that 
leads in prayer in the congregation may sometimes 
follow simply his own inspiration, because that may 
be supposed at times to be conformed to the wants of 


the great majority of those present; but as a general 
rule he who leads in prayer in @ prayer or conference 


meeting, in a room like this, or on Sunday in church, 
is praying, not for his own personal wants, but for the 


- supposed wants of, or in supposed sympathy with, 


the whole congregation. 

Where one has once been brought into. this larger 
view of prayer, and has been released from its me- 
chanical repetitions, it may become a matter not only 
of profit but of blessed liberty. 

Maintain liberty and personality. Breathe forth a 
little when you have but-little, much when you have 
much, and none when you have none. You are not 
the Lord’s slaves, driven to pray when you do not want 
to, any more than you are obliged to talk when you 
do not feel like it. Nobody wants to get rid of cir- 
eumscription and bondage to that which is a liberty, a 
bounty, an exquisite pleasure; and when once a per- 
son has risen up into that life in which it is a delight 
to send out his thoughts and feelings silently or in 


words to God, freely saying the thing that isin the 


heart, praying always, being fervent in prayer, and 
praying in season and out of season, then it is natural, 


_ it is easy, and it is blessed. 


on: In the New Testament there are prayers in which 
persons that are hungry ask for bread, persons that are sick 
ask to be healed, persons that are corrupt ask to be cleansed, 
and persons that are blind ask to receive their sight ; shall we 
teach our children that these are model forms of prayer, and 
that they can etitions in accordance with them, 
and go to Christ directly, and have their needs supplied ? 


Mr. BrEcuER: No: It is true that we ought to rec- 
ognize @ general divine providence, and to recognize 
also that all the causes of wise thought and wise labor 


are in the hands of God, and that we ought to put our- 


selves in a general way under the divine care in order 


' that we may have the adVantage of all that goes to 
make the divine providence; and it is true that we 


ought to teach our children these things; but we are 
not to teach them that: they are te pray, if they are 
blind, that their eyes may be opened in an instant. 
There was a special economy when Christ was on the 
earth, and the working of miracles had a special rela- 
tion to that economy; but, although it is claimed by 
many that miracles continue to this day, I cannot see 


it to bea fact. 


QUESTION: Should people who are to prayer-meeting, 
and who expect or wish to take part, make preparation? and 
should the person who is going to conduct the meeting send 
word beforehand to those whom he wishes to have ee, in 
order that they may prepare themselves ? 


Mr. BEECHER: They should come prepared. The 


‘only question is, What is preparation? It may be, in 
certain cases, wise that a person should go so far as to 
put together the sentences which he means to use, and 
_ ©ommit them to memory. That would be an extreme 
case, and it is not to be rebuked in an extreme case; 
but in general the preparation that should be made so 


.| or low, sweet or sour; but I am hot bound to open 
“myself in every conversation, to pour out my feel- 


- Your children will honor you, if you take that course; 


is that they are so stately; that they do not mean 


persons are tired. When this is the case it is nonsetise 


would clog your feet. It would be cold and stale 
fervor that you would bring to the meeting. What 
you want is to come to the meeting of the brotherhood 
with a warm heart, quickened so that you will be 
in the spirit of the Lord on the Lord’s day or in the 
Lord’s meeting; and out of that spirit, out of a real 
warm feeling may spring, without any trouble, spon- 
taneous petitions and exhortations. If oue would pre- 
pare for a meeting, let him do as I do—that is, Ido 
what I recommend you to do. I think of my prayer- 
meeting all day long. I have formed such a habit of 
it that when I am away from home, in the mountains 
or elsewhere, I find my thoughts running in that direc- 
tion, although there is no prayer-meeting. If, beforea 
prayer-meeting, my feelings are dull an@ heavy, I read 
some hymns; I take up some book that has stirring mat- 
ter init Il read passages that I know from my experience 
tend to soothe the mind and enrich it, or turn it in cer- 
tain directions; and as the hour draws near, I seem to 
feel impleted by a life that tends toexpression. Then, 
when I come to the prayer-meeting, I am in a state of 
mind to participate in the exercises, and to enjoy 
them, although the direction they take depends upon 
the way in which the meeting opensitself up. Ishould 
say, always remember as much as you can throughout 
the day—not by laborious memory, but by glancing 
thoughts—the prayer-meeting, and in imagination 
unite in its services, and prepare yourself to bring to 
it something attractive and sweet. If you find that 
you are dull, that you lack spirit, read something that 
will stimulate you—some biography, some hymn, or 
some prayer. In this way the heart may be prepared 
and then the head will take care of itself. 


QUESTION: In the matter ,of family prayers, suppose that 
ten or fifteen minutes before prayer-time, a man manifests 
impatience in such a way that his conscience reproves 
him ; or suppose he is cold in his religious feelings; or sup- 
pose he feels averse to Scripture study or to praying, shall he 
do as I have done perhaps three times in nine years, quietly 
slip out and seem to have forgotten that there was such a 
thing as family prayer, and feel mean all _—r or shall he 
stand by his guns? 

Mr. BEECHER: I think that a man is splendidly pre- 
pared for praying under the circumstances which you 
suppose. If he prays theology that is another mat- 
ter; but if he will begin and say, “ Lord, I have been 
cross—” 


REMARK: That is hard. 
Mr. BEECHER: Yes, it is hard; but it is beneficial. 


they will believe in you, when they see you go before 
God with facts as they see them. 
One reason why people do not believe in prayers 


anything; that they do not touch the case in hand. 
This thing happens not unfrequently at evening 
prayers—prayers at the end of the day, Someti 


fora man to go through the reading of the whole ac- 
customed chapter. Why isit necessary always to read 


a chapter in the Bible? Are you the Lord’s slaves? 
Must you doit? Isita superstition? If Kou are tired, 
how easy it is for you to kneel down and make a very 


short prayer! You can thank God for the day; youcan 
thank him that the weariness of the day has its ap- 
proaching remedy; you can ask him to protect you 
through the night; you can pray that~he will bring 
you and your dear children to the morving light— 


QUESTION: Do you make feeling the criterion of duty? 
Am I to pray when I feel like it, and may I omit praying 
when I do not feel like it? If I do not feel like putting some- 
thing in the plate next Sunday, may I not do it? 


Mr. BEECHER: You will not do it unless you feel like 
it; but I hold that you are bound todo your duty; and 
that you are bound to feei like it; yet Ido not feel, 
when I go home, that Iam bound to be in that state 
of feeling toward my family every day which I am on 
some days. I am bound to discharge my duties to- 
ward my family whether I feel right or wrong, high 


ings at all times and under all circumstances; aud 
I apply to the subject of prayer and of our relations to 
God the same rules which govern us in our intercourse 
with those whom we revere and love, and fain would 
serve. 


REMARK: A child does not feel like leaving its play and 
coming in when the mother ealls it. 


Mr. BEECHER: I am talking, not about acts per- 
formed, but about prayers uttered. 


" QUESTION : Is it right and proper for me to go to God in 
prayer and ask him not only to forgive my sins in the past, 
but to keep me from committing sin in the future? Is it 
right and proper for me to ask him to save me here and now, 
and to keep me constantly from committing sins? — 


Mr. BEECHER: Certainly. 


QUESTION : Can it be accomplished by the —/ of Goa 
working in me? 

Mr. BEECHER: Not a bit of it by the Spirit iii 
but only by your being a worker with God. ‘“ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do.” 
When any man will show me how astrong, stalwart 
pride has been subdued by any man, I will show him 
that there has been a providence through which that 
man has been educated. It did not take place in a 


of God through the Holy Ghost en his joys and on his 
sorrows as they developed themselves in his life. 

Now, I have no objection to a man’s asking for im- 
mediate personal holiness, but will he get it? I do not 
say that he will not: I merely say that I never knew 


of any one that did. What I understand by a per- 


fect man is not simply a man who does not do wrong. 
I would not call that a good farm which hsd no weeds 
on it, and nothing else: that is a goed farm which is 
free from weeds and all kinds of thorns and brambles, 
and at the same time hasa positive crop, and a thor- 
oughly good one. That man is not a perfect man who 


_merely does not swear, nor steal, nor lie, nor cheat his 


neighbors, nor do this, that, or the other thing; thut 
man is a perfect man who has the fruit of the Spirit— 
joy, peace, charity, faith, hope, righteousness—efflor- 
escent, abounding in him. With an absence of vices 
and tendencies to vice, a perfect man in Christ Jesus 
has virtues and tendencies to virtue. _ 
grow up in all things that are good; but to ask that 
-perfection and goodness may be put iuto us, as it were, 
by a flash of lightning; to ask that Ged may work a 
miracle on the soul, and to do it all himself, is to mis- 
conceive Scripture. Paul did not come to perfection 


he that called down fire from heaven to burn the vil- 
lagers, because they would not receive Christ. There 
was a long work before he was subdued to the sweet- 
ness and tenderness of love. | 


Suthors. 


THE STORY OF A HOUSE. - 

Tne Story of a House. Translated from the French of Violett 
le Duc, by George M. Towle. Illustrated by the author. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

There is so much said (very justly) against literature 
which originally appeared in the French language, 
that it is a delightful surprise to find a book, written 
by a noted Frenchman and Parisian, which is not only 
without an exceptionable passage, but is full of good 
sense, bonesty and morality, and is inexpressibly grace- 
ful in thought and diction. Such a book is the one 
which forms the subject of this review. M. Violett le 
Due, as an architect, is famous in all civilized coun- 
tries, but the book now published, which probably 
contains the simplest plan which the author ever orig- 
inated, lets the reader fairly into the architect’s heart, 
and makes visible the sources of his inspiration. These 
are not of an unusual order: most people who read 
the book with interest will find the great architect’s 
ideas as sensible as they are beautiful. The house of 
which the book is the story is such an one as will 
hardly be buiit by any reader who has not “struck 
oil’? or failed to meet his deserts in Wall Street, but 
the author’s principles are as applicable to a thousand- 
dollar cottage as to an elegant chateau. Such -prin- 
ciples, if acted upon, would save our eyes frem the 
sight of the many offenses against taste, sense and 
economy, which may be found in even the handsomest 
of our villages. It is fully time that American build- 
ers and house-owners comprehended the fact that 
beauty and appropriateness are often cheaper than the 
ugliness and waste so largely indulged in, but we know 
not how the lesson can be learned except from the 
conversations and writings of men who have already 
learned it, and can point out the whereabouts of com- 
mon faults. We know an artist of taste and without 
elegant leisure, who, wishing to build a house costing 
not more than five thousand dollars, devoted all his 
spare moments during a whole year to the study of 
floor plans, household conveniences, and sueh common- 
place details as doors, windows, casings, finials, blinds, 
the interiors of chimneys, the pitch of roofs, the ease 
of communication between rooms, ete., etc.. Thisdone 
(at an expense of more than a hundred dollars for 
books which could not be found in libraries) he gave to 


features desired, paid the architect the usual commis- 
ion for plans, superintendence, etc., and yet obtained 
a house which even practiced builders frequently esti- 
mated as costing considerably more than it did. The 
same result is within the reach of any intelligent per- 
son who will give the subject of building as much at- 
tention as, by reason of the amount of money invested 
therein, it deserves. There are people who compro- 
mise on @ comfortable interior, but it seems scarcely 


annoyance to one’s neighbors, for a man to spend any- 
where from three thousand fifty thousand dollars 
for a stone‘or wooden exc ce which can not be 
legally burned or torn down by the suffering ones to 
whom it gives offense. To persons desiring to biild, 
and to avoid the sins of their neighbors, we commend 
M. le Duc’s book, and éven to those who wish to destroy 
ancient landmarks the same volume will be of value. 
NOTES. 

Woon a biographical sketch of Mr. John Taylor 
Trowbridge, in Scribner's Magazine for November, we 
infer that Fast riders is to some extent at least a bit 
of autobiography. This story, which appeared as a 
serial, partly in Our Young Folks and partly = 
Nicholas, is now published in. book: form by Jd.. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. Mr. Trowbridge’s - stories for 
boys are interesting rather than instructive, for they 


moment nor in an hour: if took place by the workings | 


depend rather on their wealth of incident than on a 


And we are to — 


instantly. It took him forty years. John did not— — 


an architect the details of the igterior-and exterior - 


fair, when even a badly proportioned gate-post is an ~ 
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deep insight ‘nto human nature, an ungracious criti- 
cism, perhaps, as regards an author who writes to 
please the juvenile jury. What boy cares two straws 
abeut true character painting when he can get adven- 
ture? Mr. Trowbridge writes to interest the young 
folks, and his popularity is a sufficient certificate of 
‘his success. While it is hardly to be expected that his 
tales will serve insensibly as educators, they certainly 
exalt virtue and bring vice to grief in a very effective 
and matter-of-fact style. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller’s book, Unwritten History, 
appeared in Englaud some weeks ago, and now ap- 
pears in this country from the press of the American 
Publishing Co., Hartford. Our English cousins re- 
ceived it as they have received everything from Mr. 
Miller’s hand, with singular favor. Indeed this half- 
civilized Californian genius so perfectly filled their 
accepted ideal of the typical American, that they re- 
‘joiced over him with exceeding jey, and society re- 
ceived him with open arms, half hoping to see him 
draw his six-shooter on some slight provocation and 
take satisfaction according to the mountain code. In 
this country the poet’s genius has been recognized, but 
never with the same enthusiasm. We fancy that in 
the book before us he will command a larger American 
audience than ever before. It purports to be a dram- 
‘atized history of his own life, and judging from bits 
of his biography, which have been vouched for by re- 
spectable Californian authority, it is at least founded 
on fact. It is a wild tale of lawless frontier life, very 
much like one of Mayne Reid’s novels. There are 
powerful descriptive passages of savage scenery and 
savage men, and of course the conventionalities are 
contemptuously ignored. We cannot recommend it 
for Sunday-school libraries. 


It is now several years since Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has prepared for the press a collection of his 
poems, and it is not unlikely that this may be the last, 
for we notice that he does not of late turn off his brill- 
iant verses with the versatility and frequency of for- 
mer times. Songs of Many Seasons, (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) nominally includes all or nearly all Dr. 
Holmes’s miscellaneous poetry of the last dozen years. 
Some of it, 

** Written with a knitted brow 
| Read with placid wonder now,” 
as the author tells us in his clever “ programme.”’ 
There are poems of war and peace, poems of welcome, 
of farewell, of memory, and we doubt if any one can 
look through the volume without finding that which 


will bring to his eyes a dimness either of mirth or 


sympathy. As a writer of®serio-comic poetry Dr. 
Holmes has no superior, and for this reason the poems 


_ placed together at the end of the volume are of pecu- 


liar value. These were read at the annual meeting of 
the Harvard Class of 1829 of which Dr. Holmes was a 
member. Some of them are interesting only to his 


class-mates, bat many are full of that pathetic humor, 


which furnishes the motive for some of his best work. 
We bespeak for this volume a welcome whieh shall 
prove to the author and his publishers that the sixty- 
five years which he has lived do not of themselves ex- 
cuse him from farther duty. In one of his class poems 
he refers irreverently to his owi? muse as an old fire- 
lock: 
“Tt is rusty, some tell me; I heed not the scoff: 

It is battered and bruised, but it.always goes off.”’ 
We cannot perhaps expect such a rapid fire as of old, 
but we may fairly look for equally good shooting. In 
spite of the vaunted superiority of modern arms at 
Creedmoor the other day, it was a muzzie-loader that 
made the best individual score. No, Doctor Holmes, 
we can’t let you rest yet. ; 


Mr. Bayard Taylor’s Egypt and Iceland, just 


published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a collection of 


the author’s letters to the Tribune during the current 
year, from the countries indicated by the title of the 
book. It is unncessary to recall public attention to 
Mr. Taylor’s fame as a relator of matters of interest in 
foreign lands. No one has done so well or so much in 
this sort of labor®and there are but few lines of read- 
ing which offer better opportunities for culture. The 
space of Mr. Taylor’s book is about equally divided be- 
tween Egypt and Iceland, two countries which, when 
brought into contrast, cannot fail to excite, each for 
the other, an unusual interest in the mind of the 
reader. - 


We have thought it a duty to the cause of good 
letters in this country to call special attention to the 
enterprise of J. B. Lippincott & Co. in publishing in 
sumptuous style a new and revised edition of the 
writings of William H. Prescott, under the conscien- 
tious and modest editorial care of Mr. John Foster 
Kirk. The latest instalJment of this publication is the 
second volume of The History of the Reign of Fhilip 
the Second, King of Spain. Besides the usual charm 
of dainty paper, type and binding, characteristic of 
the entire series, this volume is rich in pictorial deco- 
rations. The steel engravings, done by J. Brown, 
representing the boyish face of Don Carlos and the 
iron frame and inexorable visage of the Duke of Alva, 
are exquisitely done. 


Masterpieces in English Literature, by Professor 
Homer B. Sprague, is decidedly the most ambitious at- 
tempt of its sort that has beer made in America. We 
give his own words: 

- ue object is primarily and chiefly to present for study 
the masterpieces in os, pomal literature; but incidentally the | 


attempt is made te show in the first two volumes something 
of the philosophy and development of the English language, 
and to awaken an interest in its critical study. In the tbird 
volume it is proposed to deduce the principles of rhetoric 
from the passages examined, and arrange them in a system. 
In the fourth volume, the authars will be classified, and the 
whole field of English literature surveyed, and a system of 
logic outlined.” 

A magnificent scheme, indeed, but in how many 
schools will the time devoted to English literature, 
rhetoric and logic be sufficient to the mastery of 
four volumes of the size and contents Prof. Sprague 
promises? The author very properly endeavors to 
avoid the ‘‘ scrappiness’”’ of such books (of similar in- 
tent) as endeavor to treat all English authors within 
the limits pf a single volume; he therefore projects a 
work in four octavo volumes, but so determined is he 
to avoid old errors that he is in danger of going to the 
opposite extreme, by calling attention to too few of 


the authors who are acknowledged as masters. In. 


his first volume (the only one yet published) Prof. 
Sprague gives numerous and judicious extracts from 
Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Bunyan, but has nothing to say of contemporary 
writers, although the influence upon English litera- 
ture of the works of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Ben Janson and Jeremy Taylor are univer- 
sally acknowledged. Theproportionate space devoted 
to extracts from the authors with whom Prof. Sprague 
deals will hardly be deemed proper, either by readers 
or students: Bunyan has 121 pages, Milton 85, Shake- 
speare 70, Chaucer 42, Bacon 20, and Spenserll. At 
the foot of each page is a glossary, as well as sugges- 
tious, questions, etc. The importance of the study of 
the English language cannot be questioned, nor is 
there any doubt as to the ability of the author of this 
series: we believe, however, that he has attempted 
too much, and that the radical change he proposes in 
the method of the study of language, rhetoric and 
logic will be seldom made. The title of his series natu- 
rally compels the publication of long extracts, but in 
the studies named above very short extracts are of 
equal avail. Were he to publish the ‘‘ Masterpieces’”’ 
unencumbered by any other matter (except a glossary) 
and put his treatises, questionings and suggestions 
into a bandbook for teachers, he would furnish an 
exceptionally valuable reading series for schools and 
for general use, and would -enable teachers to give 
instruction according to the tinie they were able to 
devote to such study, and according, also, to the grades 
of their respective classes. Published by Schermer- 
horn & Co. -« 


Murray’s Manual of Mythology is avery hand- 
some and readable book, as well as a valuable text- 
book. The mythology treated is principally that of 
the Greeks and Romans, but the Norse, German, Hin- 
doo, and Egyptian mythologies and religions receive 
a.portion of the author’s attention. The illustrations 


pate very Dumerous and well executed, and in the text 


th thor seems to have reached the golden mean 
between the merest mention and tkat ponderous, 
scholarly treatment which causes terror to tutors, aud 
excites in the minds of pupils a lively detestation of all 
things classical. Books like this one of Mr. Murray’s 
will do a great deal toward the weakening of the cur- 
rent opposition to the study of the classics, for this 
opposition is really directed against a disproportionate 
use of time in classical studies rather than against the 
studies themselves. Published by Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

General Custer’s My Life on the Plains which 
Sheldon & Co. have just published, is a re-publication 
of the papers which General Custer has during the past 
several years contributed to the Galary. The author 
has not written with a view to publication in book 
form; his volume, therefore, contains no information 
arranged under separate heads. Considering the nature 
of his subject, it is well that it sees the light in just this 
unclassified shape, for its sketches incidentally suggest 
to the student a great deal for which he may not be 
especially seeking, and develop much that is of inter- 
est to all people who have a fondness for details of un- 
conventional life, as well as to those who have a dis- 
cernment and appreciation of all elements of the heroic 
periods of our own national history. Camp life, emi- 
grant life, Indian fighting, life on the reservations, 
exploring trips, the hunting of “‘ big game ’’—all these 
phases of Western life have been written about again 
and again by people with facile pens, few facts, and 
untiring imaginations, until all recitals of trans-Missis- 
sippi life have by intelligent people been unconsciously 
classed with the myths of other and older countries. 
When, however, an army officer of rank and experi- 
ence relates his own remembrances, there is every 
reason to accept them as faithful and trustworthy. 
The value of General Custer’s book is exceptional be- 
cause of the very little that has been heretofore spoken 
by authority on the same subjects; in fact we remem- 
ber General Marcy’s Army Life on the Border as the 
only other book of similaraim and value. It is tosuch 
books that future historians will be obliged to go for 
details wherewith to characterize the bare facts set 
forth in official reports and records, and this fact 
alone should be reason for the book’s being read by the 
generation most nearly interested in the facts breated 
therein. 

The Building of the Brain, by Dr. E. G. Clarke, 
contains the whole of an essay with the above name, 
which was delivered in part before the National 


Teacher’s Association this year, and contains, also, the | torical Record, 


author’s essay on “‘Sex in Education,” of which a great 
deal has already been heard. We fully agree with the 
Doctor in many of his views, and we urge others— 
teachers and parents particularly—to read them, and 
think them over with care and conscience. The mis- 
use of brain-power in America is absolutely appalling, 
and particularly so because it occurs principally among 
people of the greatest promise. Against his opinions 
as to the distinction to be made between sexes in edw- 
cation it is urged that their adoption would effect an 
entire revolution in our school sytem, but if Dr. 
Clarke is correct, we believe the welfure of half our 
children is of more consequence than a system -which 
at its best should be servant, not master. Published 
by Osgood & Co. 

The Opening of a Chestnut Burr is the title of 
the most able story that we have had from the pen of | 
the Rev. E. P. Roe. It is also the best of the so-called 
“religious novels’’ published of late. The hero is a 
young man who has learned about all the wickedness 
which Wall Street and the rest of New York could 
teach him; he is also one of those stupid people who, 
being once disappointed in love, determine that all 
members of the opposite sex are false and hollow- 
hearted. He falls in love with a lady already be- 
trothed, and who is a firm believer in Christianity ; her | 
spiritual growth he attempts to arrest, and_ suc- 
ceeds in a measure, when a remark made by him hasa 
contrary effect, shows her how she has erred, causes 
hér to seek and gain greater strength than ever, and to 
convert her tempter. Through the time-honored medi- 
ums of fire and shipwreck the heroine finally loses her 
old lover and marries the hero. The book contains 
conversations which it is hard to imagine occurring 
outside the walls of a theological seminary, but they 
are less frequent than in any similar book within our 
memory. G. W. Carleton is the publisher. 

The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines is a book 
whose title would provoke a pitying laugh, did not the 
name and fame of the author—Mary Cowden Clarke— 
restrain us. Any one who has given us ‘‘ A Complete 


Concordance to Shakespeare’? and a very readable 


edition of Shakespeare’s works, both of which tasks 
Mrs. Clarke has fulfilled, is to be trusted until her 
work is carefully examined. In this case, the work is 
satisfactory; with the purpose, as she confesses, only 
of detailing such incidents as would lead to the forma- 
tion of the characters as Shakespeare found them. 
Mrs. Clarke has constructed a series of very charming 
stories. Perhaps she hypocritically intended her book 
should influence young people to read Shakespeare; if 


so, the effort will undoubtedly be a successful cne, 


Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Gunnar, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, is one of 
those exquisite little books which one longs to buy, if 
only because it seems to fit a pocket ora reticule so 
nicely. There are other reasons for buying Prof. Boye- 
sen’s book; though, for it contains a very delightful 
story—one that is nowhere exciting, but which is filled 
throughout with fine descriptions, simple, healthy talk, 
and unaffected love making. It has also the merit of 
being written by a native of the country in which the 
scene is laid, so that its identity may never be open to 
doubt. Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Carleton has published another novel by 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. The title is West Lawn, and we 
find between its covers, not far from the title-page, 
one of the author’s favorite characters, who for many 
pages after is the cause of unpleasant suggestion. A 
writer of Mrs. Holmes’s practice can certainly find some 
healthier sort of plot upon which to construct a story, 
and were she to do so the parents of many of her read- 
ers would rise up and call her blessed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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** American Schoo} Music’”’ eso 1, 2 and 3). 
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Macmillan. 1 25 
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‘Quiet Hours. 
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Salary pa 
For full informat 


York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
‘country. 


Wuy.—The publisher gives good rea- 
sons in his advertisement why each 
reader of this paper should subscribe for 
“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. Send $2 for it 
at once for 1875 and you will not regret 
it, or every reader of the 
UNIoN may have it ‘“‘On TRIAL”’ three 


- months for only 25 cents, o- half peice. 


Address 8S. R. WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 


What are English C Channel Shoes? 


".Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the 
sole. Americans cut this channel from the 
edge of the sole and the thin lip t 


ublisher, 389 


» poor leather, it indicates a good article. 
Dyeing and Cleaning. 


our Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
yeing and Printing Establishment, 
Island. Offices, 98 Duane street, 742 


Broadway, 610 Sixth avenue, New York; 166 


d 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 N. 
bth St., P Philadelphia. Kstablis 55 years. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
family work; and it is well attested 

that the *“* Wiilcox & Gibbs ” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established in 1858 ; the most thorough 
= of study of any Business College in any 
count ca For catalogue call on or address 
8. Packard & Co. 


on’s [IVORY PEARL TootH Pow- 


‘want is/the “ee dentifrice known: it keeps 


the teeth clean white, gums 

healthy. Sold b uggis d 50 cents 

yer bottle. Wells ott, 
holesale Agents. 


Her teeth were pearly white) 

Sozodont;: 

Her breath was sweet as summer’ s night 
With Sezodont; 

And e’en her rosy gums were bright 
With Sozodont. 


Buy ithe Eureka Machine twist, and 
For length, stre smooth- 
ness and elasticity it is unequal 


THE best.and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
en Sr s Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
where. 


OLD GUESSER is dead. every 
weighs on the Jones Scale, Binghamton, N 


OVINGTON BROTHERS} 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of : 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 


an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 

Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 

« STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


EE. D. BURT & CO., 


Boots anp 
_ 287 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Keep on hand the largest assortment in the 
United Statesof the celebrated SHOES made by 
B.C. BURT mes New York. 

Persons out of town can obtain their exaet fit 


by ordering from us, and sending the number and 
dth of Shoe worn. ods will be sent to all 
of the country free of charge on receipt of 

ce. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
OTTAGR HILL SEMINARY, FOR 


CHRISTIAN | 


VINEYARD OF SONG, 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, 
ETC., TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND 
CONCISE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
COMPLETE WORK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it 
the Most THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRAC- 
TICE BOOK ever issued for Musical Institutes and 
Conventions, as well as for Singing Schools and 
Academies. 


Price, 75 cents; per dozen Copies, $7.50. — 
For Sunday-schools : 


Royal Diadem. 

This already popular Sunday-school Song Book 
is without a rival. Over 300,000 Copies have been 
sold in the short time since it was issued. 

“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, 
and we are confident will provese#s good as “* Pure 
Gold,’* Bright Jewels,” “ Fresh Laurels,” Gold- 
en Chain,” or any of our earlier publications, 
which are so great favorites. 


Price, in board covers, 3 cents; $80 per 100 copies. 
For Prayer-Meetings and Revivals : 
WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This Little work is a compilation of the choicest 
devotional Songs that have come to be so much 
liked in the Prayer-“eetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase ** WINNOWED 
HyYMNs”’ for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board covers, 30 cents; $25 per 100 copies. 


For Temperance Meetings : 
TIDAL WAV EK 


Is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, 
full of pleasing, stirring melodies. ‘“ TmAL 
WAVE” is just the book wanted in the good cause 
of Temperance now going forward. 


THE REVELLERS, 


A fine Juveni e Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festival,’ which has been so popular all over the 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 


The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are 
bound in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 
Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 91 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
‘Sunday-Schools. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that ‘GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more. than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. = 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song............. DY Strauss. 
A Happy Circle Galop Strauss 

With Steam, Polka........ Ed. Strauss 

Let’s be Gay, Waltzes....... errr ea 

ise, Quickstep. Rublee. 

Where the Citrons Blossom ......... Strauss. 

Who is at Window........ 


Why throw away money on nigh 
when you can select from our aoe gue 3 700 
pieces? Any 20 10 ine Series 


by all book- 


.| Santley, 


to sell them, beeause they get large dis- 
counts and commissions on them. The 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. print 


their lowest prices, from which, there- 
fore, they can afford dealers only smallest 
commission. It is the custom of organ- 
makers to print very high prices, and 
make enormous discounts to dealers, 
sometimes as high as seventy-five per cent., 
or even more. 

Every purchaser of a Mason & Hamlin Or- 


gan is warranted that he is getting, in pro- | 1¢8 #88 


portion to size, style, capacity and price, the 
best organ which it is possible, in the 
present state of the art, to construct, | to 
and this at the lowest price which can be af- 
forded for it by those makers having 
greatest facilities for production. 

Anyone who will compare the catalogue | ., 
prices of the Mason & Hamlin organs with 
those of other makers will see what enor= 
mous prices are generally printed, 
merely in order that great discounts may 
be made onthem. Price of a MASON & 
HAMLIN DOUBLE-REED ORGAN, 
in ELEGANT UPRIGHT RESONANT 
CASE, with VOX HUMANA, AUTOMAT- 
IC SWELL, KNEE SWELL and other im- 
provements, is only $130. Prices printed 
by other makers for organs of similar nomi- 
nal capacity, $180 to $250 and upwards. 
Other styles are in proportion. This is be- 
cause other makers take off great dis- 
counts to everybody, and enormous 
ones to dealers. 

One plan, only, secures lowest prices 
to everyone, and that is the one adopted by 
the Mason & Hamlin Co., of printing their 
lowest prices, which must therefore be 
fixed and invariable. 

The MZASON & HAMLIN CABINET 
ORGANS are of such universal reputa- 
tion, not only throughout America, but 
also in Europe, that few will need further 
assurance of their superiority. They have 
always won highest premiums at IN- 
DUSTRIAL FAIRS in America; were 
awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
anda DIPLOMA OF HONOB at VIEN- 
NA, 1873, and PARIS, 1867. In competition 
with best European productions, at World’s 
Fairs in Europe, they have always carried 
off highest honors, and they are the only 
American organs which ever obtained 
any, even an inferior award, in such compe- 
tition. 

See TESTIMONY CIRCULAR, sent 
free, with testimony to the superiority of 
these organs from most distinguished 
musicians of both hemisphcres. Such 
distinguished musicians in London as Dr. 
Stainer, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Sir 
Jules Benedict, the distinguished compos- 
er; Charles Gounod, composer of Faust, 
and the most brilliant composer for the organ 
living; with Johann Strauss, the famous 
Vienna composer; Budolph Wilmers, 
the Court Pianist in Vienna; Batiste, Du- 
rand, Hockmelle and Saint-Saens, or- 
ganists of churches of the Madeline, St. 
Eustache and St. Philippe du Roch, 
PARIS}; and many others most eminent in 
Europe ; and the most distinguished 
musicians of almost every city of 
America, including such as Theo, Thom- 
as, of Thomas’s Orchestra; Warren, of 
Grace Church; Morgan and Cutler, of 
Trinity Church; Zundel, of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Church; with Nilsson, Cary, 
Kellogg, Brignoli, Ole Bull, Wachtel, 
Capoul, and hundreds of 
others, testify to the superiority of these 
organs. 

NEW PLAN OF EASY PAYMENTS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY 
now offer the finest assortment of the best 
organs they have ever made, not only 
for cash exclusively, as formerly, but 


will also rent them with privilege 0. | CHARL 
purchase, or sell for payments running w 


through one year or longer. 
paid three years purchases the organ. 

The following table shows terms of pay- 
ment on several plans for STYLE T, a Five- 
Octave, Double-Reed Organ, in ele- 


-|gant Upright Resonant Case, with 


Five Stops, Vox Humana, Automatic 


| Sweil, Knee Swell, etc. 


ANTED IMM more more 
poune Men and Women to! 
Penmanship, etc., at Cobb’s Actual Business 
ns ata of to $1500 a 


, to fill 
M, 


Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., grown and offered in 
large quantity by R. B. Parsons & 


‘| Cos Flushing, L. 1. Catalogues free. 


iled on receipt of One Dol 
pale, Fine sellers and can be any newsdealer. | ©4sh Price, $130. Time Price, $143. Rent 3 Mos., $14.30. 
Bepi. 16. For Ciroulars, address BENS. W, HITCHCOCK. Publish six| 
WETSELL. Principal and THIRD AVENUE, New York. | | In Ad- | Three! Nine | Twelve 
TIS BISBEE, 
“Sollets an inspection on by parents of his SCHOOL | §, B, Parsons & Sons, near Kissena No.4...) 16.38 | 16.36 | 16.58 
IGHL D MILITARY J ACADEMY 0. 6....| 69.90 | | 
Wo boys and joung men Station, Flushing, N. Y, No. 7.. cash, $10.44 m’thly fori2 m’ths. 
r comman entific pursu superior 
‘Eiberintondont circular. C. ALF, A.M., T rees a nd $sh ru bs, Many styles at proportionate prices, 


rented or seld to almost any part of the 
country. CATALOGUES, with full particu- 
lars, free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
©0., 2% UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK ; 154 
Tremont Street, BOSTON ; wena 82 Adams 
Street, CHICAGO, 


Rent | | 
a) 


Nov. 4, 1874. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 849 
_ Business Department, |__-_MUSIO, INSIST ON HAVING INSURANCE. 
Silver Bridal Gifts New and Desirable Music Books. | MASON & HAMLIN. : ae 
Tux Gornam Company, Silversmiths]. JUST PUBLISHED! Dealers will ofien recommend other| Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New organs as equal or better, and do their best : me 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized in 1843. 
Eve licy holder entitled to an equitable 
shane a2 the early surplus. tock holders. 


os 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 
Insuring about $290, 
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Henry-Warp Bercuze, Editor. 


We have direct knowledge of the fact that on 
the 3ist of October the head of one department in 
the New York Custom-house received a message 
from the Collector requesting contributions for the 
expenses of the political campaign, and intimat- 
ing that a lfberal response was expected. The 
presumption is that all the departments were 
served alike, but we confine ourselves to that of 
which we have personal knowledge: The request 


was duly communicated to all the members of the 


department. Two or three declined to accede; 
the others—perhaps twenty or twenty-five—con- 
tributed, to the amount of about two per cent. on 
their salaries. We ask the President to take notice 
of this direct and flagrant violation of a rule 
which he has himself laid down, and to maintain- 
ing which his honor is pledged. 

The Episcopal Convention had nearly concluded 
its labors on Saturday last. The most conspicuous 
result seems to be a strong declaration against 
Ritualism. The rejection of Dr. Seymour as 
Bishop of Illinois was an emphatic expression of 
this sentiment. Those who advocated his con- 
firmatio so only on the ground that he did 
not belong to the Ritualists; and at no time dur- 
ing the Convention did any one, perhaps with the 
exception of one courageous layman, avow the 
extreme views of that party. Even Dr. DeKoven 
seems to have retreated somewhat from his former 
position, or at least to have expressed more mod- 
erate views than he had been credited with. A 
canon directed against those practices which imply 
the doctrine of the Real Presence was passed by 
overwhelming majorities. This was understood 
to be preliminary to a more thorough and com- 
prehensive measure ; and a proposal for a Com- 


‘ mittee from the three orders for the revision of the 


rubrics is yet to be acted on as wewrite. We pre- 
sume that the Convention’s action will save the 
necessity for following up the Ritualists with 
prosecutions to any great extent. The simple 


moral effect of such a pronouncement will appar- 
_ ently be enough to check the movement so far as 


it involves a really superstitious doctrine. We 


_ are glad that the church has asserted its genuine 


Protestantism, and with such unanimity as seems 
to promise relief from wranglings and petty skir- 


‘ mishes. The provision for a possible shortening 
~ of the services will be generally welcomed. Under 


*“The-Church” we give some details of the Con- 
vention’s proceedings; and next week we expect 
to give a general view of the session, by one of 
the members, 


THE TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 


F we consider the fullness of divine wisdom 
which there was in Jesus, and then look at the 
narrow limitations within which his earthly teach- 


ing was shut up, we are struck with the thought 


of how much he must have left unsaid. His min- 
istry hardly extended over three years. He had 
to adapt his words to men who were extremely 
ignorant, and who even up to his death got only a 
faint glimmering sense of the higher truth which 
he tried to disclose. When he left them their edu- 
cation.was extremely imperfect, as is shown by 
their childish questions up to the last. And if that 
education had ended with his death, the new light 


would soon have faded out of the world. 


But, at the last, we find Jesus telling his follow- 
ers that he has only made a beginning in teaching 
them, and that henceforth they are to be led up- 


‘ward in truth, not by a master wearing human 


form, but by the Spirit of God dwelling in their 


‘hearts. A promise was given, whose fulfillment 
‘was torun through the ages: 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 


‘*When the Spirit 


| 


So, we find from the history of the early church 
that among its most striking features was a vivid 
and rejoicing sense of the immediate presence of 
the Spirit of God with every believer. By it the 
humblest Christian was comforted, strengthened, 
and enlightened. The apostolic teaching, in the 
Epistles, proceeds on this ground: that those to 
whom it was addressed were able to judge of the 
truth, because God dwelt with them and in them. 
‘**He that is spiritual,” writes Paul, ‘‘judgeth (or 
discerneth) all things, yet he himself is judged 
(discerned) of no man.” And so, John: ‘ Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 


j things. I have not written unto you because ye 


know not the truth, but because ye know it.” It 
was recognized that there were different degrees of 
wisdom ; that truth was discerned more clearly by 
some than by others, according to the variety of 
endowment and attainment; yet all were under 
the immediate guidance of the Lord himself. 
There were ‘‘diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit.” 

This great fact, of the immediate presence of 
the Spirit, did not end with the Apostolic age. It 
stands as long as the church endures.. That God 
dwells in the hearts of his people, at once their 
Life and their Light, is the most precious truth we 
have. Immanuel, God with us—not once only, in 
the visible Jesus, but forever, in most intimate 
and sacred companionship with whoever will re- 
ceive the heavenly guest. 

The truth of a Divine Spirit which gives light to 
men, and new light as new needs arise, has been va- 
riously disguised as the church lapsed from her first 
purity. It is caricatured in the theory of the 
Church of Rome, that the voice of the Holy Spirit 
speaks through Councilsand Popes. It has some- 
times been buried out of sight in metaphysical 
speculations as to the inner constitution of the 
Godhead. The New Testament teaching as to the 
Holy Spirit is in substance simply this; that there 
is a direct contact of the Divine Soul with the 
human soul, through which light and strength 
and peace are given to whoever will submit him- 
self in obedience and trust to his Heavenly Father. 

Practically, this truth has the largest recogni- 
tion in all faithful Christian lives. Every man 
who is living such a life looks to God for strength 
when he is weak, for comfort when he is in trou- 
ble, and for light when he is perplexed. But it is 
sometimes overlooked that men nowhere need this 
immediate Divine guidance more than in their 
search fortruth. Itis overlooked partly, perhaps, 
because the hunger for truth is not so common as 
other wants. But no human desire is more im- 
perative and intense, none more bespeaks man’s 
relationship to the Divine, than the longing to 
know which impels a truth-seeking soul. And 
surely if there is any emergency in which a man 
has a right to go straight to God himself, it is 
when he longs for light on the great moral and 
spiritual problems that beset every thoughtful 
nature. To such an one the Church of Rome 
makes answer : 
Councils and Popes.” But infinitely higher is the 
bidding: ‘‘ If any of you lack wisdom, iet him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

It is sometimes said that all great questions of 
moral truth have already received a Divine an- 
swer, and that the record of that answer is enough. 
And beyond question, the recorded testimony of 
men through whom the -Divine light shone upon 
the world is of unspeakable value. But it is also 
to be borne in mind that that testimony can only 
be understood and received as a light is thrown 


on the page by the inward experience of him who. 


reads. And, further, every man has his own indi- 
vidual troubles and questionings, which find no 
exact parallel in any other’s experience. From 
the similar experience of others he may derive 
help; but for him, too, there is the ever-present 
Spirit, the voice of God in his heart, and he must 
listen to that. 

So, too, as time goes on, the Church collectively 
finds new questions arising with each new age. 
The Apostles found themselves face to face with 
problems of which there had been hardly a sug- 
gestion during their Master’s life. ‘At the outset, 
the great question confronted them of the rela- 
tions between the Jewish church and the Gentile 
converts. The settling of that, under the provi- 
dential leadership of Paul, was an immense task ; 
but, before it was settled, numberless other ques- 
tions of administration and of doctrine pressed 
upon the Church and had to be dealt with. With 
the next generation new questions arose, on which 
only a partial light was thrown by earlier discus- 


sions. So it has been ever since, So it must con- 


** Accept the inspired teaching of. 


tinue to be, except when men fall into that 
stagnation which is little short of death. And how 
are these new questions to be met? Not merely | 
by precedents : precedents are often wanting ; may 
even be misleading. The question, forinstansce, . 
in our time as to women’s teaching in the Church 
is-so radically different from the same question 
in Paul’s time that it is worse than idle to 
look to his teaching on the subject. Or, shall we 
constitute a human tribunal absolute judge over 
these new questions? The Church of Rome has 
done that, and has thereby got herself into flat 
opposition to all political and social progress. 
There is but one resource: we must listen each 
for himself to that inner voice of God which grows 
strong and clear as we live the life of God. 3 
But, how is that voice to be distinguished? In 
seeking truth of any kind, we must conform to the 
appropriate laws of that realm of knowledge. If 
it be mathematical truth, we must proceed by the 
laws of mathematics. If we would study material 
science, we must proceed by careful experiment 
and induction : the results of these are final. And 
if we seek moral and spiritual truth, we must obey 
the law of the spiritual realm, that law which Je- 
sus, declared: ‘‘If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” If any man will live 
holily, he shall learn the truth about the highest 
things. The Spirit that leads into truth is the 
Spirit whose fruit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. He whose life is in that region where Christ 
lived, in the realm of fidelity and purity and love, 


he it is who shall find a full and anvine answer to — 


his deepest questionings. 

And so, we may distinguish as the ‘sheaves of 
that voice those beliefs which best help us in right 
living. That thought which inspires a man to 
higher life, which moves him to trample down his 
besetting sins, to help his weaker brother, to rise 
into communion with God, is to him a Divine 
voice. He may not impose it with authority upon 
others, but he may hold to it and live by it. And 
those beliefs which prove helpful to men in gener- 
al, which make them nober, sweeter, more Christ- 
like, will pass into the common faith of the 
Church. They will be accepted as part of that 
revelation which is continually unfolded by the 
Divine Spirit, as men are by its power lifted into 
larger life and wider vision. ‘‘ Lo, Iam with you 
always,” said the Master. And where he is, there 
is not cnly peace, bat life and —" and new 
light for each new day. 


NOT SO DARK AS IT SEEMS. 


OT infrequently do we hear it said, that the 
present is ah exceptionally wicked genera- 
tion, that saciety is becoming rapidly demoral- 
ized, and that the prospect in regard to the future 
is very dark and discouraging. And indeed it is 
not to be denied that corruption, both in private 
and public life, is lamentably frequent, that crime 
of every grade abounds, and that men in all the 
relations of life exhibit a degree of selfishness 
which shows that the millennium is yet afar off. 
In view of these facts, not a few good men have 
fallen into a state of discouragement that bids 
fair to become chronic, and that greatly impairs 
their power of usefulness; for the world is to be 
saved by hope, not by despair. The croaker is 
of all men the most useless, if not the most. per- 
nicious. 

Do we then, it may be asked, deny that this is 
an exceptionally wicked period of the world’s his- 
tory? Yes, in the face of all the appearances 
which are assumed to prove this proposition, we 
deny its truth, and, on the contrary, affirm that 
the world is growing better instead of worse. If 


_the croakers would read history, sacred as well 


as profane, they would see that sin and crime, 
whether in kind or degree, are nothing new under 
the sun. Moreover, if they would reflect, they 
would perceive that the present age is. not 50 
much distinguished over others by the amount 
and quality of its corruption as by the thorough- 
ness with which it is exposed to the public gaze. 
Formerly, crimes of the blackest dye attracted at- 
tention only in the localities where they were per-: 


petrated ; now they are proclaimed from one end 


of the land to the other, and even to the ends of 
theearth. Nothing abnormal escapes the vigilance 
of the press. The magnetic telegraph searches 
every nook and corner of the world every day; 
dragging into light, not only every crime that 
is committed, but every disagreeable feature of 
human society; and the pictures presented to 
us at our breakfast-cubles by the newspapers are 
calculated to make a wey erroneous impression 
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: upon our minds. Of course, the murders, rob- 


beries, burglaries, thefts, defalcations and frauds 


committed in our own country, to say noth~ 


ing of others, in a. oe day, must/seem very 


almost nothing of a criminal cha , 


proclaii med upon the housetops, while 
disinterestedness have but a feeble tr 
Suppose, now, that the newspapers, for a sin 
month, should change all this, and instead of 
searching the whole world for evidences of human 
depravity, to be set forth under stunning head- 
lines and worked into a black and revolting pict- 
ure by the arts of the reporter, should make 
inquisition only for deeds of justice, mercy and 
charity, illustrating the character of the vast ma- 


jority of the people, and showing how they dwell 
_ together in quietness, order, peace, and mutual 


helpfulness. How different the impression which 
in that case they would make upon us in their 
daily and weekly visitations, compared with that 


- which we now receive! We may save ourselves 


from false impressions, at once discouraging and 
hurtful, by reflecting that, for every family in- 
‘vaded by the murderer or the thief, there are tens 
of thousands of others dwelling in security and 
peace ; that every act of injustice, oppression and 
‘violence is to be contrasted with tens of thou- 
sands of acts of kindness and good-will that are 


never mentioned in the newspapers, for the very. 


reason that they are so common. An eclipse of 
the sun that lasts but a few minutes is carefully 


_ ‘watched and minutely reported, while weeks and 


months of blessed sunshine often pass without 
attracting the attention of the newspapers. 

It is no doubt for the interest of society that 
crime and its concomitants should be exposed ; 
but the manner of the exposure presents some 
very grave and interesting questions for the mor- 
alist. There is a class of newspapers which habit- 


ually seeks to invest its reports of crime with a 


dramatic fascination that is demoralizing ; but it 
is doubtless better to endure this evil than to sub- 
ject the press to restrictions incompatible with 
the principles of republican government. The 
remedy must be sought only in an enlightened 
and Christian public sentiment. It will be a 
happy day for ovr country when not a single 
mewspaper can be found to minister to the morbid 
feelings with which crime is too often regarded, 
and when great criminals, instead of being treated 
as great heroes, to be held up to the public gaze 
as objects of dramatic interest and entertainment, 
shall be consigned to a swift-and merited oblivion. 
Already there are signs of improvement in this 


regard in the American press, which we hope may 


‘be rapidly extended and multiplied. : 

No believer in Christianity should ever allow 
‘himself to become a croaker. The dove, not the 
raven, symbolizes the Spirit of Christ. All the 
teachings of Jesus and the Apostles are charac- 


terized by hopefulness and faith in human prog- 


ress. Not one despairing word did they ever 


utter. They were not blind to the prevalence of 


sin; but they felt an undoubted assurance that 
the Gospel would triumph over every form of 
evil and eventually purify the world. We dis- 
honor Christ when we doubt that he is to have all 


hearts and all nations for his inheritance. 


CH UROH MUSIC. 


MONG the arts which we have been slowly 
losing for two or three centuries, no one is 


go far gone, yet so easy of resuscitation, as that. 


of devotional singing. .Our Puritain ancestors, 
while knocking off the heads of marble saints, 
and cutting holes in pictures representing holy 
scenés, came as near driving music out of the 
church as, with certain Scriptural injunctions be- 
fore them, they dared to do. Since then the quan- 
tity of music in English and American churches 
{excepting those of the Roman and Episcopal 
denominations) has been steadily decreasing, and 
the quality has usually been determined by the 
youngest attendants and by people of musical 
taste but without devotional feeling. An appar- 


ent suspicion that unorthodox theology might be 


tangled up in certain poetic measures, quavers 
and semiquavers, has prevented the free use of 


the great hymns and great music of the world, 


and there have consequently been made denom- 
inational hymn and tune books inexpressibly cor- 


_rect and dismal. The lack of attractive song has 


naturally been followed by lack of attention to 


$i the act of singing, and many congregations of | 


“John Browh”), and even some of the favorite 


/ and real music-lovers enjoy the twentieth perform- 


people otherwise intelligent and devotional have 
relieved themselves alike of annoyance and re- 
sponsibility by hiring quartettes and choirs to 
do their singing for them, and have purchaséd or- 
gans to perfgrm for them certain duties the pious 
Javanese imposes upon his praying-machine. 

These abuses of one of the noblest of religious 
privileges have certainly no longer an excuse for 
existence. Music is now neither hard to obtain 
nor branded with the denomination of its au- 
thor: in many hymn-books are collected, from all 

sae a fair proportion of valuable hymns (ex; 

g hymns of. praise, in which all books are 
soe deficient), organs are cheap, and teachers 
of music are numerous. Why, then, is so little 
progress prade in-devotional music? 

After giving due blame to that stupidity (or, to 
use the Latinized word, conservatism) which is 
satisfied with all things which exist and which op- 
poses changes of every nature, the cause will be 
found to exist principally in a mistaken idea as to 
the proper function of music in religious services. 
After deducting those who regard music, in church 
or elsewhere, merely as a means of sensuous de- 
light, and those to whom it affords a decorous 
method of varying what might otherwise be a 
monotonous service, there seem to be but few 
people left to express musical opinions of any 
sort. Occasionally some old hymn ‘and an appro- 
priate air arise together, and the hearers are con- 
scious of an unusual stir within themselves ; but 
it happens so seldom that they are unable to de- 
duce any general principle from it. It should not 
be necessary, in these days of musical culture, to 
say that, in church, music is as able to rouse dor- 
mant emotions, strengthen feeble sentiments, and 
unite in sympathetic bonds all its hearers, as it is 
in the concert-room, upon the march, or in the 
ball-room. The plea, frequently made, that secu- 
lar music is more entertaining than that heard in 
churches is not sustained by the facts; for the 
great symphonies of the .world, the mogt noted 
war-songs (for instance, the ‘* Marsellaise,” ‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and 


airs for dancing, are as solemn in tone and stately 
in measure as ‘‘Old Hundred” itself. The success 
of the music referred to is caused by the fact that 
it expresses sentiment and feeling; and as the in- 
fluence of any favorite secular air and song is 
preportionate to the greatness of the sentiment 
conveyed thereby, it is only fair to assume that 
when the various forms of Christian feeling are 
used as themes, the power of Chnistian song is 
simply incalculable. 

Referring again to the secular music we have 
named, we would say that a portion of its eee 
is due to familiarity and to proper execution. 
Theodore Thomas, whose symphony concerts are 
vedly the rage in New York, has not 
ire half as many pieces as may be 
e poorest church tune-book in the land, 
ut Such music as he has is carefully performed, 


ance of any meritorious selection more than they 
did the first. Thesame principle holds good when 
applied to the great military songs we have named ; 
they have been listened to thousands of times, 
and are as precious to soldiers to-day as they ever 
were. But among those who have charge of our 
chureh-music the demon of change seems to rage. 
Hymn and tune-books (the poorest of them con- 
taining a few perfect gems of tone and feeling) are 
frequently changed, and the poorest bit of new 
music is as devoutly welcomed as is a shower in 
dry weather. 
The remedy for the evils alluded to is not to 
be found in new music and new words, but in a 
real use of facilities already existing. The persons 
who should first move toward reform are those 
who have not heretofore joined in the singing. 
These should make persistent attempts, and de- 
vote to the task, besides persistence and energy, 
as much of conscientious attention as they do to 
the prayers of the pastor (perhaps in some 
churches this guage will not be found of sufficiert 
height). The pastor, who is often the chiefest of 
sinners against musical means of grace, should 
carefully note the effect upon his congregation of 
each hymn and tune, and having proved all, hold 
to those which are good. Between the pastor and 
leader there should be perfect sympathy. 
far a poor leader, or even only a brother or sister 
to ‘‘set the tunes,” than an irrepressible conflict 
between the pulpit and the organ-loft. Even a 


few Congregational singing-lessons before either. 


the chorister or a professional music-teacher will 
suffice to decide which is the proper part for each 


Better | 


voice to take and practice. Each singer's ear will 


in time inform him whether his.voice has any pe- 
culiarities which render it inharmonious, and these. 
should,ke subjected to careful control. Above all 
things, the sentiment of the hymn should en- 
gross the singer’s attention. Many more hints 
might be given, but we believe that when a con- 
gregation has faithfully followed the few sugges- 
tions we have offered, their enjoyment and success 
will prompt them to higher endeavors, and to such 
an enlargement of the seope of church music as 
we would not dare even to hint at. We wil? say, 
however, that we have -known congregations 


which, from indolently grinding out three hymns , 


at each service, changed in a few months to sing- 
ing three hymns without omitting any of the 
verses, and who also rendered chants and anthems 
in a manner very edifying to themselves and their 
pastor. Still more, in these congregations the 
musical reformation has found its way to the Sun- 
day-school and the prayer-meeting, so that at the 
former the children have appropriate music, while 
the prayer-meetings have experienced an unusual 
increase of attendance. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—If we may believe the intelligent and appar- 
ently candid Salt Lake correspondent of the Evening 
Post, the anti-polygamy law lately enacted by Con- 
gress is doing more harm than good. It is impossible 
of enforcement, and the leaders of the Mormon Church, 
have been instigated by it to a fresh defense of polyg- 
amy, which was before dying out under the operation 
of inevitable causes. 

—The Examiner and Chronicle, noticing what 
we lately said to an “inquiring friend” on extem- 
poraneous preaching, says an eminent clergyman of 
this city, on being asked how he became so easy and 
accurate an extemporaneous speaker, replied, “ By 
ruining two or three churches in learning.” And the 
same paper adds: “‘ We have heard some men preach 
‘without notes,’ for whose own sake, as well as that of 
their hearers, we have wished they might see their 
sermons written out once, for they would then know 
that there was almost as great a dearth of sense and 
point as of notes.”’ 

—While we believe that every sincere disciple of 
Christ, however baptized, or whether baptized at all 
or not, should be admitted to the Lord’s table, we 
have no disposition to join in the censure which is so 
freely bestowed upon Baptists for their principle and 
practice of restricted communion. Their course on 
this question, however mistaken, is certainly consist- 
ent, and we must yield them the respect due to 
all who adhere firmly to their conscientious convic- 
tions. The action of the Long Island Baptist Asso- 
ciation, in dropping from its fellowship one. open 
communion church and in refusing to recognize an- 
other, makes it plain that open communionism among 
American Baptists has but a small numbér of ad- 


herents. We are not disposed to quarrel with the 


Baptists.on account of their peculiar sentiments, much 
as we may regret them, but would rather rejoice in 

the work they are doing for our common Christianity. 

Denominational narrowness is far more likely to be 
cured by spiritual growth than by controversy. 

—Judge Hackett lately made a decision for 
which he deserves the thanks of all good citizens. In 
the case of a woman charged with kidnapping a child 
he refused to admit the plea of intoxication as ground 
for lenity, but declared that such a plea was an aggra- 
vation of the crime, drunkenness itseM being an 
offense against society. If this rule were universally 
adopted by the courts, and acted upon in all eases, its 
effects would be salutary. 

—Prof. Webster of Wheaton College thinks the 
friends of temperance may have a duty to perform in 
connection with the new version of the Scriptures, 
upon which eminent scholars in England and the 
United States are now employed. The duty, if it 
exists, demands that they should call the attention of 
the translators to the alleged distinction in the Scrip- 
tures between vinous liquors that do and those that 
do not intoxicate. ’ Prof. Webster invites Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, one of the best of our Hebrew and Greek schol- 
ars, to give his views of the subjeet. We certamly 
hope that Prof. Lewis will respond to this request. 

—Miss Sarah C. Woolsey, the popular writer for 
children, better known to the public by the nom de 
plume of “Susan Coolidge,” bas just returned from 
Europe. Anew book from her pen, Mischtef’s Thanks- 
giving and other Stories, will shortly beissued. 

—The Advance counts the Rev. Dr. Samuel Os- 
good asa Unitarian. How long. is it since there was 
general rejoicing over the secession of Dr. Osgood from 
Unitarianism to Orthodoxy? Has he left the Episco- 
pal Church in turn, and gone back to his former fold? 
It seems a little singular that such news should come 

to us by the way of Chicago. 

—A new portrait of Mr. Beecher, by Marshall, 
the well-known artist, has just been issued by the 
United States Publishing Company of this city. It 
is a line engraving; in the first style of art, and is 
commended by Mrs. Beecher as a most satisfactory 
likeness. Mr. F. M. Derby, corner of Court and Mon- 
tague Streets, is the agent sale this 
in Brooklyn. 
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+ There must be something quite irresistible about 


-ligious, and this because good books are becoming 
‘scarcer and scarcer. 


jectionable be rigidly excluded. Let everything of 


‘into the secular list. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. X., No. 18, 


Che Sundap-School. 


= The day of universal prayer for the schools was 
appropriately observed in this vicinity, and doubtless 
in many other places. On Monday evening, the 26th 
ult., Drs. Crosby, Storrs and Tyng, Jr., addressed a 
large Sunday-school audience in the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. When pastors like these take 
hold of what some people call the “children’s cause,” 
those who have put away childish things need not 
shrink from going to Sunday-school themselves. 


The reasons given for the diminished attendance 
in the St. Louis Sunday-schools are worth noting, es- 
pecially as they are the conclusions of one of the 
ministers of the place. In his view the practical sepa- 
ration of the schools from the churches, the character 
of the teachers employed and the methods of Sunday- 
sehool management are responsible for the decline. 
‘Bat what surprises us most is 1o hear it said that *‘ the 
more reflecting part of the St. Louis Christian public 
have lost their faith in the school as a Christian 
agency.’’ Why have they lost their faith? It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that it is not because they have 
failed to take hold of the schools themselves and build 

them up. A “separation of the schools from the 
churches’’ implies that the churches are a party to the 
separation. It is just possible that the charge may be 
retorted that the St. Louis Sunday-schools are losing 
faith in their churches. oe 


fan English breakfast meeting or they would not be 
held so often where some ‘ cause”’ is to be presented. 
The Wesleyans had one in London recently, at which 
their new Sunday-school Union project was success- 
fully inaugurated, five thousand dollars having been 
subscribed before breakfast was over. Among the 
-guests on the occasion were Dr. Newham and Bishop 
Harris, of the American Methodist Church, each of 
whom spoke a strong word for Sunday-schools. The 
Wesleyans claim to have more than one-fifth of all the 
Sunday scholars in Great Britain, and they now pro- 
pose to have a grand central agency for the advantage 
-of all the schools. 


The superintendent who is always in doubt 
-about what te sing is closely photographed by ‘* Pan- 
sy’”’ in the Sunday-School Monthly. He turns the 
-leaves slowly, looks with thoughtful scrutiny at each 
separate page, then turns backward to the page where 
he had insefted his thumb to keep the place, and after 
reading a terse carefully to himself gives it up and 
looks again. But ‘‘ Pansy ”’ is very cruel on the person 
‘she has in mind, for her superintendent is a grocer who 
-she says is punctually in his store every day and never 
keeps a customer waiting while he calculates his prof- 
its. The hymns, however, with three hundred scholars 
waiting—ah, that’s another thing! You see, superin- 
tendents, you’re watched. 


= The library question—one which we have always 
— as deserving all the attention it can get—is 
aken up by Rev. Dr. J. T. Crane in the Sunday-School 
Times, and very sensibly treated. One point is to be 
remembered, that hundreds of children are dependent 
on the Sunday-school library entirely for their read- 
‘ing matter, not only on Sunday but through the week. 
With what shall they be supplied? An outcry against 
the libraries has been that they are getting filled with 
worldly literature, books that are not distinctively re- 


In view of this, though we rather 
doubt the last statement, it seems advisable, as Dr. 
‘Crane suggests, to have two departments to the libra- 
ries—one from which the children can take books for 
their week-day reading, and of which their parents 
-can have the benefit, and the other, the Sunday libra- 
ry proper. There are certainly books enough for 
“Sunday reading’’ to be had. The other general 
works could be issued for secular reading. Of course, 
this plan is intended to be carried out in those locali- 
ties where town libraries are unknown, and where the 
‘Sunday-school is the only repository of “letters” in 
the place. The school could in‘ this way minister to 
‘many people whom otherwise it might not reach. As 
Dr. Crane says, though he does not speak of the above 
plan: ‘*The scope of the Sunday-school library must 
“be enlarged. We must recognize the fact that multi- 
tudes of children get from the Sunday-school nearly 
‘all, and some of them all, the books which come into 
‘their hands. They need reading-matter for the entire 
week, not for the Sabbath only. Many of the parents 
-also see few books except those which their children 
bring home; and it is right to have some regard for 
their mental wants. I would, therefore, place in the 
-‘Sabbath-school library every kind of book which we 
believe it wise for the children and young people to 
‘read—history, biography, poetry, travels by land and 
‘sea, books that enter every field of knowledge and 
‘intermeddle with all wisdom.’ Let everything ob- 


value be deemed admissible.”” The children and youth 
need the wider range in scores.of places, and, besides, 
where a book seems hardly appropriate for the Sunday 
departmentand yet is often thrown into it, by the plan 


LOOKING INTO THE ATLANTIC. 
By ARTHUR GILMAN. 


HEN the Atlantic became a fixed fact among 
the ventures of its first publishers, Mr. Phillips 
expressed his views upon the policy ¢éhat ought to be 
pursued, by giving his pocket-book an emphatic rap, 
as he exclaimed, ‘‘It is money that is to make this 
thing go!’’ In other words, he had determined to buy 
for his readers the very best literature the market 
afforded. He and the editor did not propose to make 
a ** popular” magazine, but a strong one—as strong 
and good as the state of literature in America would. 
or could make possible. In fact, Mr. Lowell, writing 
an obituary notice on Mr. Phillips, said, in the num- 
ber for October, 1859, that it was the wish and hope of 
that gentleman ‘that the Atlantic should represent 
what was best in American thonght and letters.”’ 

The good-fellowship that was developed at the be- 
ginning might carry the magazine onward fora while; 
but only a judicious investment of capital would 
make the success complete. It is evident that Mr. 
Lowell exercised great sagacity in selecting his con- 
tributors, employing only the most thorough workers 
and those of the best style. In the latter regard, no 
doubt, he was often obliged to exercise his editorial 
skill in polishing rough sentences and in pruning 
many too exuberant flowers of rhetoric; but to what 
extent this was done, of course, the world can never 
know. If readers did know how much they owe to 
editors and proof-readers, they would be surprised. 
These unfortunate beings are charged with all sorts of 
literary sins, and get few blessings for the much more 
vast sum of good deeds that they unquestionably do. 

Let us now examine the subject of the writers and 
their articles in a little detail. The thirty-four volumes 
are a most suggestive study, for they present us not 
only the fruit of the best American thought on a great 
variety of topics, but they cause a most interesting 
precession of authors to pass slowly before us. The 
procession may be said to have been marshaled by 
Mr. Lowell four years, by Mr. Fields nine years, and 
by Mr. Howells four years. The principles that guid- 
ed these gentlemen in their work may or may not 
have been reduced to set terms by them; but a study 
of the volumes they have given the world will enable 
us to guess, at least, what those principles were. 

Beginning with verse, the highest style of literary 
expression, we find little to give a clue to the tastes o 
the editors. The favorites of the public who contrib- 
uted to the first volume are they who still give the 
richest charm, the airiest grace, the.deepest pathos 
and the most delicate humor to each succeeding vol- 
ume. Longfellow set up his ‘‘Golden Milestone’”’ in al- 
most the first number, and he is to contribute a poem 
to the last number of volum. thirty-four. Whittier 
preached charity in his “Gift of Tritemius” then, and 
he gives us now a mysterious “Sea-Dream” of un- 
fruitful love. Lowell sung of the “ Origin of Di- 
dactic Poetry”’ then, and now he gives poetic voice 
to the universal moan that announces the death of 
Agassiz. 

Two articles in the first volume possess great inter- 
est. Il refer to a crucial criticism of Parton’s Life of 
Aaron Burr,” which was written by Wm. Dorsheimer, 
of Buftalo; and a very genial and appreciative review 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘“ Life Thoughts,’ the 
groundwork of which was contributed by Theodore 
Parker. 

Dr. Holmes prophesied, in the first number, of the 
** Latter Days,’ in words that have been lately brought 
to mind again: | 

** When publishers no longer steal, 
And pay for what they stole before; < 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore— 
Then order your ascension robe !” 

Now, in the Golden Age, when, thanks to Gail Ham- 
ilton, all publishers are honest, and the tunnel is 
bored, he forgets his “ascension robe,’’ and sings, with 
all his youthful gaiety, the ‘* Ballad of the Boston Tea- 
Party,’ to arouse the patriotism of a new generation. 
The list of poets has increased, it is true, and some, 
like Arthur Hugh Clough, have fallen out by the way; 
but no essential differefce characterizes the poetic 
contributions under the different editors from 1857 to 


The case is quite different when: we look at the 
prose writers and their articles. Phe variation is 
greatest in the departments of criticism and politics, 
though it is marked through the whole table of con- 
tents. The department of literary criticism in the 
Atlantic was never so full and so ably conducted as it 
is at the present time. Under Mr. Lowell’s adminis- 
tration the critical articles were also able, and, when 
written by the editor, were as trenchant, as brilliant, 
as appreciative, as rich in thought as they are now. 
In those days, however, as was hinted in the former 
article, the editor was trammeled by the circumstance 
that special students were fewer than they are at 
present. If specimens of the editor’s work in this di- 
rection were needed, we might point out the series of 
reviews of Smith’s ‘Library of old Authdrs,’”’ which 
are included in ‘‘ My Study Windows,” published in 

It may be that Mr. Fields desired to give a more 
“popular” character to the Atlantic, or to gradually’ 
introduce illustrations, or, perhaps to develop the 
“‘international”’ traits that had originally been in the 


suggested the doubt could be solved at once by putting | 


° 


, mind of Mr. Underwood. Wecannot say what his de- | 


1874. 


signs may have been, but we find that the corps o¢ 
contributors was much changed, that the topics treated 
were somewhat less scholarly, that the story element 
became greater, and that several contributors were en- 
gaged from over the Atlantic. 

The department of ‘‘ Book Reviews”’ underwent the 
most marked modification, and, until the editoria] 
chair was assumed by Mr. Howells, it was a suberdi- 
nate part of the magazine. Several numbers contain 
no book notices whatever, and the average number of 
books reviewed during Mr. Fields’s editorship was only 
twenty-four to a volume. Mr. Lowell had averaged 
forty, and Mr. Howells has averaged sixty-three. This 
difference did not come from a like variation in the 
number of books published, for the Atlantic contained 


simply announced, but not criticised. For the public 
to which the magazine is supposed to appeal, it seems 
that independent literary judgments are of great value, 
and we believe that the policy now pursued, of criti- 
cising every book of importance that appears in A mer- 
ica, with constant reference to the literature of Ger- 
many, France, and England, is a sound one. | 

Probably Mr. Lowell was his own chief contributor 
in this department. It is a fact that Mr. Howells has 
written more of the criticism that has appeared since 
he became editor than any one else. A glance at afew 


of these articles will be of interest. Mr. Howells wrote . 


in the thirty-third volume the reviews of Stedman’s 
Poems, Cranch’s ‘‘Satan,’’ Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
and George Eliot’s “Jubal.” In the number for 
August last he reviewed Aldrich’s ‘‘ Prudence Pal- 
frey,’”? and Turgénieff’s novels. In the same volumes 
are reviews of Higginson’s *‘ Oldport Days,’’ by C. P. 
Cranch; of Channing’s “Life of Thoreau,” by Frank 
B. Sanborn; of John Stuart Mill, by Albert G. Brown, 
Jr.; and of Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,’’ by Bishop Hunt- 
ington. At other times the following reviews have 
appeared. The “ Life of Mary Somerville,’’ and Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogmas”’ by Harriet 
Preston; Dr. Clarke’s “Sex and Education,” by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes; and ‘*North American 
Birds,” by Samuel H. Scudder. 

Turning now to the new contributors introduced by 
Mr. Fields, we find his highly appreciated friend Gail 
Hamilton, Theodore Tilton, Dio Lewis, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Wm. H. H. Murray, T. W. Higginson, W. M. 
Rosetti, Charles Reade, Giuseppe Mazzini, Robert 
Browning, Alfred Tennyson, F. Bret Harte, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Elder, F. W. Evans, Edward Everett 
Hale, George Augustus Sala, and A. K.H. Boyd, ‘‘ The 
Country Parson.’ No engagement was ever made 
“with Mr. Tupper. Of these writers, Edward Everett 
Hale proved himself second only among American 
magazine writers to Oliver Wendell Holmes. Of 
these some, as, for instance, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Sala, 
Mr. Browning, and, perhaps, Mr. Reade, only made 
special contributions, and ceased to be connected with 
the magazine. Many of the others continued to write 
for years. Among these were Gail Hamilton and Mr. 
Higginson. Miss Hosmer wrote, in 1864, on ‘‘ The 
Process of Sculpture,” a topic upon which she else- 
where threw new light in 1874, in reply to aspersions 
that had been cast on American artists in Italy. Mr. 
Murray, in 1869, gave 1o the world am account of “A 
Ride with a Mad Horse in a Freight Car.’’ Theodore 
Tilton wrote verses on “The True Church,”’ in 1863; 
Dio Lewis surprised the readers of the Atlantic by 


presenting a few pages of cuts of parties with scant — 


clothing indulging in the graceful pleasures of the 
New Gymnastics; and in 1865, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
following the example of N. P. Willis in his ‘“‘ People 
Ihave Met,” and anticipating Mr. Fields’s ‘‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors,” gave the readers of the Atlantic their 
“ Memories of Authors.’”’ Among the other contribu- 
tors of this period were Fitz Hugh Ludlow, who wrote 


perience in crossing the continent; Miss Maria S. Cum- 
mins, author of The Lamplighter ; Annie M. Brewster ; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; L. M. Gottschalk, who wrote 
‘“‘ Notes of a Pianist;’’ Miss E. P. Peabody, who wrote 
‘‘The Kindergarten—What is It?’’; Charles Sumner, 
who wrote “‘ Prophetic Voices about America,” in Sep- 
tember, 1867; Mrs. M. E. Sangster, Kate Field, Pierce 
Egan, James Parton, John Hay, Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, and Ralph Keeler. Mr. Horace E. Scudder con- 
tributed, in 1865,-anonymously, ‘ Five Sisters’ Court 
at Christmas Tide;” and Mr. John Eliot Cabot, in 
1864, ‘‘ The Relations of Art to Nature.’’ It must be 
confessed by the reader even casually acquainted with 
these names that they form a brilliant and varied 
catalogue of contributors. 

The effort to give more emphasis to the international 
character of the Atlantic does not appear to have 
been an entire success. ‘‘The Country Parson” was 
voted a bore, and George Augustus Sala’s single article 
was not well received. The other foreign writers ex- 
erted little appreciable influence upon the popularity 
or value of the magazine, and in the opinion of many 
Charles Reade’s “‘ Griffith Gaunt’”’ was a blemish rather 
than an adornment. 

One more line of writing shows the alternation of 
editors. In the early volumes Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
Parke Godwin wrote broad articles worthy of the 
consideration of statesmen—patriotic, indeed, but not 
partisan. After Mr. Lowell retired political articles 
become more frequent and more ardent. The country 
was in the fever of war, and the Atlantic could not 
avoid sympathizing with the people of the North. 


long lists of books received by Mr. Fields, which were > 


characteristic articles, mainly founded on his ex-_ 
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extent to be more than a blemish, and they were 


quietly abandoned. They appear in connection with 
articles by Professor Agassiz, and others, and mainly 
iNustrated topics of Natural History. . 

Very interesting and profitable meditations might 
pe founded upon a list of the authors who have written 
a single article that exhibited or promised a genius 
which after experience did not realize. It would be 
invidious and unjust to pursue such a line of reflec- 
tion in this place. 

The fortunate articles have been indicated, and 


those which proved extraordinarily disastrous are very 


few. The reader will recur to a series—well enough iu 
ttself and so far as the editor was concerned—begun 
in 1867, by Elder Evans, of New Lebanon, N. Y., with 
the title, “* Autebiography of a Shaker,’’ which it was 


found necessary to stop prematurely, because the 


writer wandered beyond the proper limits of a maga- 
me article. Mrs. Stowe’s *“*True Story of Lady By- 
on’s Life’? was much more disastrous. It caused a 
very large sale of a single number, but is said to have 
led to the greatest loss of subscribers the magazine 
ever experienced—the only great loss, indeed, that it 
has had. 
The books that have been added to American litera- 


‘ture from the pages ef the Atlantic are too many to be 


enumerated. The list would include large portions of 


the volumes of poetry of Mrs. Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, |}, 


Mr. Whittier; Mr. Lowell, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emer- 
son, and Mr. Aldrich. The prose of J. W. Deforest, 
James Parton, Boyesen, T. W. Higginson, Bret 
Harte, Bayard Taylor, W. M. Baker, Edward Eve- 
rett Hale, Tuckerman, E. P. Whipple, Gail Hamil- 
ton, and Caroline Chesboro, or much of it, at least, ap- 
peared in the Atlantic. There appeared also Mr. 
Howells’s ** Italian Journeys,” “‘ Their Wedding Jour- 
ney,” ‘‘Suburban Sketches,’’ ‘‘A Chance Acquaint- 
ance,’’ and **A Foregone Conclusion;’’ Mrs. Stowe’s 
** House and Home Papers,’’ ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,”’ 


and Agnes of Sorrento Warner’s ‘‘ Baddeck ;”’ 


Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Septimius Felton;’’ and Dr. Holmes’s 
** Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘ Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,” ‘Elsie Venner,” ‘‘ Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,’’ and Guardian Angel.” The 
absence of these and other books that might be men- 
tioned would be a great loss to the literature of our 
country. 

Without going more into interesting detail, we can- 
not close before adding that the Atlantic was never 
more worthy of American literature than it is to-day— 
nor was it ever so truly American. Its destiny is pre- 
sided over by one whom the best critics delight to 
praise, and of whom Mr. Lowell has said that his style 
is fastidiously pure, his feeling profound, and ‘“ his 
humor so subtle, so evanescent, that it suggests itself 
by indications, as it were, and dominates all our asso- 
ciations like a faint perfume, that is and is not, and 
yet possesses us wholly with its indefinable charm.”’ 
He has made Venetian topics his own, and has given a 
new charm to the scenery of the river St. Lawrence— 


has written of it so brightly that no tourist there can- 


forget him, no writer can omit to mention him. While 
his own work is thus good, he appears to have profited 
by the experience of his predecessors, and by the: tra- 
ditions of his office, and to have begun improvements 
at once that he has carried forward until the sympa- 
thies and the range of the Atlantic have become deep 
eneugh and wide enough to embrace all Americans. 
It isa truly American magazine. 


THE EARLY ANTI-SLA VERY DAYS. 


By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HE scheme of African Colonization was urged, 

professedly, in the interest and for the good of the 
free colored people of the United States; but, strangely 
enough, they were never consulted respecting it, nor 
were their opinions, feelings, or wishes in the least re- 
garded! 
more thought of consulting them than Mr. Bergh now 
thinks of consulting horses, dogs, and other animals 
in regard to the wisdom and propriety of his efforts in 
their behalf! Such was the contempt of Colonization- 
ists for those whose highest welfare they professed to 
have at heart. Nay, more; the scheme was not only 
adopted and urged without the advice and concur- 
rence of the free people of color, but in the face of 
their earnest and indignant protest. What mattered 
it that they loved the country in which they were 
born—loved it in spite of the most terrible scorn and 
oppression—and that they were resolved to remain in 
it rather than be banished to the wilds whence their 
progenitors were stolen? What business had “ nig- 
gers,” even though free, to have opinions and prefer- 
ences as to what white men might choose to do with 
them? 

“ Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to ‘go and die.’ ”’ 

Individual colored men—a very few—were won over 
to the scheme either by flattery or the hope of bet- 
tering their condition; but the great mass of the col- 
‘ored people, and more especially the most intelligent 
of their number, saw through it from the first, and 
repudiated and denounced it. Even in Virginia they 
were prompt to utter their protest. Acknowledging, 


_ in view of their oppressed condition, that some asy- 
_ ium might be of advantage to a portion of their num- 


Indeed, the champions of the scheme no. 


ber, they yet earnestly protested against being sent to 
Africa, declaring that they would “ prefer being col- 
onized in the most remote corner of the United States 
to being exiled to a foreign country.” 

The colored people of Philadelphia, among whom 
were not a few who were highly esteemed by the 


whites for their intelligence, enterprise and moral 


worth, held a public meeting as early as January, 1817, 
to express their sentiments on the subject. Their 
chairman, James Forten, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished sailmakers in the United States, he having 
made the sails for the first vessel ever commissioned in 
the U.S. Navy. He wasa man of wealth, too, who gave 
employment to scores of white men, and his society 
was courted by white people of high social standing. 
The meeting set forth its opinions in a series of’ resolu- 
tions, and in an address to the peuple of Philadelphia, 
both of which were creditable alike to their manhood 
and their good sense. Among their resolutions were 
these : 


* Whereas, Our ancestors (not of choice) were the first suc- 
cessful cultivators of the wilds of America, we their de- 
scendants feel ourselves entitled to participate in the bless- 
ings of the luxuriant soil which their blood and sweat 
manured; and any measure, or system of measures, having 
a tendency to banish us from her bosom would not only be 
cruel, but in direct violation of those principles which have 
been the boast of this Republic; 

** Resolved, That we view with deep abhorrence the unmer- 
ited stigma, attémpted to be cast upon the reputation of the 
free people of color by the promoters of this measure [col- 
onization], ‘ that they are a dangerous and useless part of the 
community,’ when, notwithstanding the state of disfran- 
chisement in which they live, in the hour of danger they 
ceased to remember their wrongs, and rallied around the 
standard of their country. 

** Resolved, That we never will separate ourselves from the 
slave population of this country; they are our brethren by 
the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong; and 
we feel that there is more virtue in suffering privations wi 
them than fancied advantages for a season.”’ : 


This last resolution afforded a most touching p 
that they had not forgotten the duty to “remember 
them that are in bonds as bound with them.”’ In their 
address they said: 


“Tf the plan of colonizing is intended for our benefit, 
- - « wehumbly and respectfully urge that it is not asked 
for by us; nor will it. be required by any circumstances in 
our present or future condition, as long as we shall be per- 
mitted to share the protection of the excellent laws and just 
government which we now enjoy. . - Here, in the city 
of Philadelphia, where the voice of the suffering sons of 
Africa was first heard; where was first commenced the work 
of abolition, on which Heaven has smiled, for it could have 
success only from the Great Maker; let not a purpose be as- 
sisted which will stay the cause of the entire abolition of 
slavery in the United States, and which may defeat it alto- 
gether; which proffers to those who do not ask for them 
what it calls benefits, but which they consider injurious, and 
which must insure to the multitudes, whose prayers can 


only reach you through us, misery, suffering, and perpetual 


slavery.” 


Such were the feelings, such the sentiments of the’ 


great body of free colored people in every part of the 
country, from the origin of the Colonization scheme 
down to the time when the anti-slavery movement be- 
gan. When the appearance of the Liberator had kin- 
dled in them new aspirations and hopes for themselves 
and their brethren in bonds, their aversion to the Col- 
onization Society broke out with a fresh intensity. 
Meetings were held in the cities and towns wherever 
they resided in any considerable numbers to express 
their abhorrence of the scheme and their keen sense of 
injury from the aspersions cast upon them as a class by 
Colonizationists. The proceedings of these meetings, 
filling some 70 pages, constitute Part II. of Mr. Garri- 
son’s work on the subject. Reading them now, in the 
light of events which have transpired since that day, 
it seems strange that the American people could have 
been deaf to such appeals to their sense of justice, 
their feelings of humanity, and their common sense. 
It will not be possible for future generations to appre- 
ciate the spirit of caste which then existed, making 
even Christians insensible to the claims of universal 
brotherhood, and putting millions of human beings 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. To enable my 
readers to understand the spirit of that time, and still 
further to justify the early Abolitionists in their 
resistance to the scheme of colonization, I must pre- 
sent a few extracts from the proceedings of these later 
meetings. 

The colored people of New York said: ‘We claim 
this country, the place of our birth, and not Africa, as 


our mother country; and all attempts to send us 


to Africa we consider as gratuitous and uncalled for. 
. . . If their object is to benefit us, why not better 
our condition here? . . . We are content to abide 
where we are. We do not believe things will always 
continue the same. The time must come when the 
Declaration of Independence will be felt in the heart 
as well as uttered from the mouth, and when the 
rights of all shall be properly acknowledged and 
appreciated. This is our home, aud this our country. 
Beneath its sod lie the bones of our fathers; for it 


‘some of them fought, bled, and died. Here we were 


born, and here we will die.”’ 

The colored people of Boston uttered their senti- 
ments in terms no less emphatic: ‘‘ We look upon the 
American Colonization Society as a clamorous, abus- 
ive and peace-disturbing combination. We look upon 
the conduct of those clergymen who have filled the 
ears of their respective congregations with the absurd 


idea of the necessity of removing the free colored peo- 


ple from the United States, as highly deserving the 
just reprehension directed to the false prophets and 
priests by Jeremiah.” | 

The free colored people of Baltimore said: “It is our 
belief that the American Colonization Society is 
founded more in a selfish policy than in the true prin- 
ciples of benevolence, and therefore it is net entitled 
to our confidence. We sincerely deprecate its gratui- 
tous and illiberai attacks upon us, and its too frequeni- 
ly exaggerated statements of our moral standing in the 
community. We are deeply sensible that many of eur 
warm and sincere friends have espoused the. coloniza- 
tion system from the purest of motives, and we siu- 
cerely regret that their efforts to ameliorate our con- 
dition are not more in accordance with our wishes.”’ 

The colored people of Washington, D. C., said: “* We 
view with distrust the efforts made by the Coloniza-. 
tion Society to cause the free people of color of the 
United States to emigrate to Liberia or elsewhere. 
The soil which gave us birth is our only true and ver- 
itable home.’’ 

The colored people of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke also ia 
decided and dignified terms: * We are not strangers. 
Our fathers were among the first that peopled this 
country; their sweat and their tears have been the 
means, in & measure, of raising our country to its 
present standing. Man of them fought, and bled, and 


sake their tombs and flee to am unknown land? We 
were born and nurtured in this Christian land, and 
are surrounded by Christians, whose sacred creed is, 
‘to do unto all men as ye would that they should do 
unto you—to love our neighbors as ourselves.’ Let us 
invoke the Christian’s God, in our behalf, to do away 
the prejudices of our brethren. We feel it our duty to 
remain ever true to the Constitution of eur country, 
and to protect it, as we huve always done, from for- 
re aggression. Although more than three hundred 
thousand of us are virtually deprived of the rights and 
-immunities of citizens, and more than two millions 
held in abject slavery; yet we know that God is just 
and ever true to hig purpose. He who lately pleaded 
the Indian’s cause in our land, we believe, will soon 
bring about the time when the sable sons of America 
will join with their fairer brethren and re-echo liberty 
and equal rights in every part of Columbia’s soil.” 
‘From Hartford, New Haven, Lyme, and Middle- 
town, Ct.; New Bedford and Nantucket, Mass. ; Pitts- 
‘burgh, Columbia, Lewistown, and Harrisburgh, Pa. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; and Providence, 


phatic, showing with what unanimity the great body 
of the free colored population of the United States 
rejected the scheme of Colonization as inimical to 
_ their interests. 

‘‘From Wilmington, Del., came an address of great 
ability, from which I must make a brief extract: 


“We feel it a duty we owe to ourselves, our children and 


F-posterity, to enter our protest against a device so fraught 


with evil to,.us. We are natives of the United States; our 
ancestors were brought to this country by means over which 
they had no control; we have our attachments to the soil, 
and we feel that we have rights in common with other Amer- 
icans. That this formidable Society has become a barrifer to 
our improvement must be apparent to every individual} who. 
will but reflect on the course to be pursued by the emissaries 
of this unhallowed project, many of whom, under the name 
of ministers of the gospel, use their influence to turn public 
sentiment to our disadvantage by stigmatizing our morals, 
misrepresenting our characters, and endeavoring te show 
what they are pleased to call the sound policy of perpetuat- 
ing our civil and political disabilities for the avowed purpose 
of forcing us to emigrate to the western coast of Africa. 
. « « We beg leave most respectfully to ask the friends of 
African colonization whether their Christian benevolence 
cannot in this country be equally as advantageously applied, 
if they are actuated by that disinterested spirit of love and 
friendship for us which they profess? Have not they in the 
United States a field sufficiently extensive to show it in? 


be separated from all we hold dear ina moral point of view, 
before their Christian benevolence can be exercised in our 
behalf? Surely there is no country, of which we have any 
knowledge, that offers greater facilities for the improvement 
of the unlearned, or where benevolent and philanthropic in- 
dividuals can find a people whose situation has greater claims 
on their Christian sympathies, than the people of color.” 


Individual colored men—the noblest and most intel- 
ligent of their class—wrote on the subject in the Lib- 
erator, showing by irrefragable argument the injustice 
of the colonization scheme. Mr. James Forten, of 
Philadelphia, whose name I bave mentioned before, 
made this stirring appeal: 

“Ts it not preposterous to one, like myself, whose family 
has resided in the State of Pennsylvania ever since the great 
lawgiver, William Penn, came last to this State from England, 
and who fought for the independence of my country, whose 
Declaration asserts that all men are born with free and equal 
rights—is it not preposterous to be told that this is not my 
country? I was seven months on board of the old Jersey 
prison ship in the year 1780, ‘ the times that tried men’s souls ;’ 
and am 1 now to be told that Africa is ‘my country, by some 
of those whose birthplace is unknown? To separate the 
blacks from the whites is as impossible as to bale out the 
Delaware with a bucket. I have always been decidedly of 
opinion that if the Coloniaation Society would take but half 
thé pains to improve the children of color in their own coun- 
try, and expend but half the money that they are devoting 
to accomplish their visionary scheme of Christianizing Africa, 
by offering premiums to master mechanics to take them as 
apprentices, they would do more to destroy prejudice,” etc. 


Of all the colored men in the United States, there 
probably was not one superior in point of intelligence, 


died for the gaining of her liberties; and shall we for- © 


R. I., came voices of protest equally earnest and em- — 


Why should we be requested to remove to Africa, and thus 


ability, sound judgment, and moral worth, te the Revs 
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Peter Williams, Rector of St. Philip’s Church in New 
York. In an address delivered on the Fourth of July, 
1830, he said: 

“We are to be improved by being sent far from civilized 
gociety. This is a novel mode of improvement. What is 
there in the burning sun, the arid plains, and barbarous cus- 
toms of Africa, that is so peculiarly favorable to our im- 
provement? What hinders our improving here, where 
schools and colleges abound, where the gospel is preached at 
every corner, and where all the arts and sciences are verging 


- fast to perfection? Nothing, nothing but prejudice. It re- 


quires no large expenditures, no hazardous enterprises to 
raise the people of color in the United States to as highly an 
improved a state as any class of the community. All that is 


’ mecessary is, that those who profess to be anxious for it 


should lay aside their prejudices, and act toward them as 
they do by others. 

“We are natives of this country; we ask only to be treated 
as wellasforeigners. Not a few of our fathers suffered and bled 
to gain its independence ; we ask only to be treated as well as 
those who fought against it. We have toiled to cultivate it, 
and to raise it te\its present prosperous condition; we ask 
only to share equal privileges with those who come from dis- 
tant lands to enjoy the fruit of our labor.” 

The National Conventions of the people of color 
also remonstrated against the scheme; but the leaders 
of the Colonization Society closed their ears and 
hardened their hearts against all these appeals to jus- 
tice and common sense, insisting that Africa was the 
only home for “niggers.””’ Mr. Garrison’s work, how- 
ever, of which I have given but an imperfect sketch, 
had az immense influence upon the publicmind. Mul- 
titudes who had unthinkingly lent their support to the 
scheme, supposing it calculated to stimulate emanci- 

‘pation, were convinced of their mistake and withdrew 
their contributions. The Society thereafter drew its 
chief support from the avowed enemies ef emancipa- 
tion; but this class, even at the North, was still suffi- 
ciently numerous, wealthy, and influential to furnish 
it with large sums of money for the prosecution of its 
objects. The false pretenses by which it had so long 


_ deceived the honest and intelligent opponents of slav- 


ery had been so thoroughly exposed that farther de- 
ception was in possible; but, as the representative of 
those who held to the rightfulness of slavery, or whose 
mouths were filled with apologies for. the system, it 
tone pill powerful. : 


Z 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


A home missionary writes for the information 
of those who wish to contribute to missionary boxes, 
that if they haven’t clothes to send, unused books now 
possibly cumbering their libraries would be most ac- 
ceptable—theological works, commenta and any- 
thing in this line that would help the frontierpreachHer 
in his studies. 


The Cumberland and Northern Presb yterians 
in California have very nearly agreed on a basis of 
union, setting a good example in this respect to their 
respective General Assemblies which last year dropped 
the subject. If the Pacific Synods unite, as they seem 
to be in a fair way to do, the ice will be broken for the 
two branches of the Church everywhere else. 


If, as is stated, the Chicago Presbytery does not 
intend to appeal from Synod to General Assembly, it 
toust be because it does not feel itself rebuked by the 
Synod when a majority of its members did not vote at 
all in the case. It is a drawn battle at best, with a 
victory for each side, and possibly for “the peace of 
the church” which Prof. Swing has most at heart, it 
might as well stand so—at least until the Assembly 


Bishop Cummins and his movement have been 
conspicuously ignored by the Episcopal Convention in 
this city, but some persons have been disposed to ask 
why so many petitions have poured into that body 
against ritualism and in favor of shortened services. 
The Reformed movement has undoubtedly influenced 


‘the Convention’s action in some respects, especially in 


the matter of the revision of the Prayer-Book, which 
is still under consideration. 


Rev. Drs. Duryea, Peabody, Phillips Brooks, 
and other representative ministers of various denom- 
imations are to deliver a series of practical addresses to 


the Andover theological students this winter. If a 


Princeton Professor could be put on the list, it would 
only be recognizing the principle of seminary “ com- 
ity’; and comities are much in favor now. Dr. John 
Hall lectures to the New Haven students this fall, and 
it is quite certain that a Dr. Hodge or McCosh or Green 
would be as warmly welcomed at the Andover school. 


Dr. DeKoven, of Wisconsin, who has been de- 
feated twice at least for a Bishopric in the Episcopal 
Church on account of his extreme views on the Real 
Presence, and the doctrine of Eucharistic Adoration, 
in explaining his position last week in the Triennial 
Convention in quite a brilliant speech, left the impress- 
ion that he has moderated his theology considerably. 
He wished to be understood that he did not believe 
Christ to be “ physically, corporally or carnally” pres- 
ent in the elements of the Lord’s table, but that be was 


spiritually present, and that the adoration of the ele- 
ments was nothing more than an act of reverence, very 
innocent in itself. It remains to be seen whether any 
Diocese will accept his ‘‘explanation’’ and trust him 
as its Bishop. ‘There are something like a dozen Epis- 
copate places yet to be filled. 


Some one writing to the Presbyterian from the 
Delaware Water Gap is able to say that Christians 
who visit that resort *‘ bring their religion with them,” 
judging from the way the church there has been 
helped by them from year to year. Thougha Presby- 
terian church, it seems that the parsonage has been 
freed from debt by a generous Episcopalian, and that 
persons of the Reformed faith have assisted propor- 
tionately. The pastor, too, has been remembered far 
beyond his anticipation. ; 


Rather late, perhaps, to mention the flower mis- 
sion, but not too late for next summer. This beautiful 
charity has proved very popular and successful wher- 
ever started. Pleasant accounts reach the Liberal 
Christian of the mission in Troy, N. Y., and Leomin- 
ster, Mass. ‘‘In Leominster, where they have no asy- 
lums or prisons—happy place!—the bouquets and fruit 
are carried about by those modern angels, the ladies, 
to private houses where any sick or aged people are to 
be found. In Troy the mission was opened June 6th, 
and in the course of four months there were distribut- 
ed 1,465 bouquets, many potted plants, pots of jelly, 
bananas, boxes of strawberries, peaches, apples, pears, 
tomatoes, lemons, oranges, melons, plums, dried cur- 
rants and a very large quantity of grapes. Special ef- 
fort has been made that these gifts reach the sick 
among the poor, though the committee has been glad 
to remember some other cases, like very old people, 
who have appreciated the attention. Nearly every 
week flowers have been sent to the homes for aged wo- 
men, such as the Presbyterian Home, Church Home 
and the Little Sisters of the Poor.” Are flowers and 
fruits plenty only in Troy and Leominster? 


Evidently the Christian has seen something of 
the world, or it never could have found out so many 
sins that need to be preached against as it condenses in 
a few paragraphs. ‘*We want a religion,” it says, 
*“‘that banishes small measures from the counters, 


'|small baskets from the stalls, sand from the sugar, 


chickory from coffee, alum from the bread, and water 
from the milk-cans. The religion that is to save the 
world will not put all the big strawberries at the top, 
and all the littie ones at the bottom. It will not maixe’ 
one-half a pair of shoes of good leather, so that the 
first shall redound to the maker’s credit, and the sec- 
ond to his cash. It will not put Jouvin’s stamp on 
Jenkin’s kid gloves; or make Paris bonnets iv the 
back-room of a Boston millinery shop; nor all-wool 
delaines and all-linen handkerchiefs be amalgamated 
with clandestine cotton; nor coats made of old rags 
pressed together be sold to the unsuspecting public for 
real broadcloth. It does not put bricks at five dollars 
a thousand into chimneys it contracts to build with 
seven-dollar material; nor smuggle white pine into 
floors that have paid for hard pine; nor leave yawning 
cracks in closets where boards ought to join; nor 
make window blinds of slats that cannot stand the 
wind, and paint that cannot stand the sun, and fast- 
enings that may be looked at, but on no account 
touched. The religion that is going to sanctify the 
world pays its debts. It does not consider that forty 
cents returned from one hundred cents given is accord- 
ing to the Gospel, though it may be according to law. 
It looks on a man who has failed in trade, and who 
continues to live in luxury, as a thief.”’ 


Ostensibly the lower House of the Episcopal 
Convention has recorded itself against Ritualism by 
an overwhelming vote. After a two days’ debate it 
passed the-eanon on the subject, of which an outline 
was given em week, with only two clerical and three 
lay dioce ut of forty of each order, opposed to it. 
It is claimed, however, that the canon is so carefully 
drawn that in practice it will be comparatively harm- 
less, if indeed it does not prove itself objectionable to 
a large part of the church. It pronounces, in the first 
place, against erroneous and doubtful doctrines and 
all practices pot ordained in the Prayer-Book, such as 
the use of incense, the exhibition of crucifixes, the 
adoration of the elements and all unauthorized bow- 
ings and genufiections; and in the second place, it 
provides that the bishop of any diocese, upon the com- 
plaint of two presbyters, may investigate any case of 
violation of the canon, and if the circumstances jus- 
tify, to have the offending clergyman brought to trial 
in the usual way. The objection urged to the last part 
of the measure was the opportunity it gives for mak- 
ing Paul Prys out of presbyters, and to the first 
part the objection came up that “‘ doubtful doctrines” 
was a doubtful phrase, and that the prohibited prac- 
tices were too insignificant to legisJate upon. There 
was also the general objection made that the enact- 
ment of a canon would not stop Ritualism, if it were 


‘bound to grow, but would only give it prominence 


and encouragement; in other words, the situation 
demanded toleration on the part of the church. But 
on the other side there appeared to be such a strong 
conviction that the church at large expected this con- 
vention to take some action against Ritualism, and 
would be dissatisfied if it did not, that the canon was 


measure outside of the convention, however the dep. 
uties may have regarded it as a piece ef judicious ang 
moderate legislation, it cannot fail to be taken az an 
authoritative and unequivocal thrust at the Ritualist, 
The only modification of the canon, made by the Con. 
ference Committee upon the Bishops’ objection to g 
portion of it, was the omission of any reference to 
the use of incense and crucifixes, these uot being useq 
as symbols of doctrine, if at all, in any church. 


PERSONAL NotEs.—Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Lon. 
don, has been called by telegraph to the Harvard 
Congregational Church at Brookline, Mass., where he 
preached several times on his recent visit to this coun. 
try.—A Congregationalist and Baptist minister joined 
recently in the ordination services of a young preacher 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church at Ottawa, Canada, 
—Rev. Mr. Dudley, pastor of Plymouth Church, Mil. 
waukee, and formerly of Middletown, Conn., has taken 
some such an independent stand as a Congregational. 
ist that Prof. Swing took as a Presbyterian: He does 
not believe in some of the *‘doctrines’’ and is opposed 
to making a belief in them a requisite for admission to 
the church. His aim pow is to have a new church 
where he can preach to infidels, skeptics and sinners ag 
well as to Christians, where pews can be had cheap, 
and where the church organization can be made an 
active working one. At last accounts his people re. 
fused to accept the resignation he had tendered in view 
of his changed creed and plans. _ 


FOREIGN. 


The English Methodists purpose to push them- 
selves along very much as their brethren on this side 
have done so successfully, their latest plan being to 
raise twenty or thirty thousand pounds a year for ten 
years as a fund to plant new churches in the rural dis- 
tricts wherever there is a chance for one to grow. The 
fund opens well with five thousand pounds each, sub- 
scribed by two laymen, Mr. Newburn and Sir Francis. 
Lycett. 

_In view of existing strifes-and divisions in the 
India branch of the Syrian Church, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has suggested to the Syrian Patriarch, 
Ignatius of Antioch, that the troubles might cease 
were that branch made independent. But this propo- 
sition the Patriarch will not entertain, because, he 
says, no such thing as a division or separation has 
occurred in his Church since the days of the Apostle 
Peter. Moreover, cannot the English Archbishop, 
through his position and “ spiritual zeal and devotion,” 
help restore peace among the distracted India Syni- 
ans? 


Rev. Dr. Talmage, one of the Reformed mission- 
aries in Japan, is in favor of making the native 
Christian churches entirely independent of the de- 
nominations which send out the missionaries, in order 
that the Japanese Government may have no ground 


for the suspicion that its subjects, in becoming Chris- 


tians, compromise. their allegiance to it. This seems 


to be a very sensible ground to take, in view of the 


excessive jealousy the Japanese have of all foreign in- 
fluence. The missionaries, says Dr. Talmage, should 
labor to Christianize the people and constitute purely 
Japanese churches, not branches in Japan of English 
and American churches. The project of having none 
but union congregations in that field, already favored 
by several of the denominations represented there, is 
doubtless based on the theory of Japanese church in- 
dependence. 


- Rev. Dr. Mullens and Rev. John Pillans, who 
were sent out some sixteen months ago by the London 
Missionary Society to visit the churches in Madagascar, 
have returned to England with a wonderfully inter- 
esting report. Everybody who knows anything about 
missions knows about Madagascar’s nominal conver- 
sion to Christianity six years ago. The problem since 
has been how to make that conversion real and per- 
petual. When the Queen was induced to burn her idols 
in 1868, and three hundred thousand of the natives fol- 
lowed her example soon after, the burden of keeping 
all these people true to their new faith at once pressed 
heavily on the English missionaries there. The Lon- — 
don society met the exigency nobly in sending out 
more men, and the object of Secretary Mullens’s and 
Mr. Pillans’s recent visit was to see on personal observa- 
tion what further could be done. They went all over 
the island, saw all the missionaries but one, were cor- 
dially received by the mative Queen, and became thor- 
oughly acquainted with the wants of the island. The 
result is that they have been able, as Dr. Mullens says, 
‘to shape out the framework of an enlarged mission.” 
It is proposed to thoroughly fit up the training college 
for native pastors, to push forward the normal school 
system, to make the native agency more effective, and 
to encourage the missionaries by exciting a new inter: 
est in the work at home. As to the exact status of the 
churches in the island’the Secretary reports that while | 
there are about one thousand congregations organized, 
their membership of sinceré Christians is probably not 
over 30,000. The rolls contain 60,000 names, but in view 
of the eagernéss and easiness with which the native 
pastors admit members, this number exaggerates the 
total of the true native Christians. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the entire 300,000 among whom the London 


| Society is laboring have renounced their idols and a 
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: open to receive the gospel of Christ. The Society, - 
n 


cordingly, has a great work before it, and its frie 


mo doubt will now urge and provide for its prosecu- 


tion with increased zeal after hearing the statements 
of the returned deputation. Besides the London Mis- 
sionary Scciety, the Friends and Norwegians have 
promising missions on the island, each covering dis- 
tricts of about 100,000 people. 


The Weck. 


[From Tuesday, Oct. 27, to Monday, Nov. 2.) 


The President has issued his annual ——- 
proclamation as follows: 


‘* We are reminded by the changing seasons, that it is time 
‘to pause in our daily vocations and offer thanks to Almighty 
God for the mercies and abundance of the year, which is 
drawing toaclose. The blessings of free government con- 
‘tinue to be vouchsafed to us, the earth has responded to the 
Jabor of the husbandman, the land has been free from pesti- 
lence, internal order is being maintained, and peace with 
-other powers has prevailed. Itis fitting that at stated periods 
we should cease from our accustomed pursuits, and from the 
turmoil of our daily lives, and unite in thankfulness for the 
- blessings of the past, and in the cultivation of kindly feeling 
toward each other. Now, therefore, recognizing these con- 
siderations, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United 
States, do recommend to all citizens to assemble in their re- 
spective places of worship on Thursday, the 26th day of Nov- 
ember next, and express their thanks for the mercy and 
favor of Almighty God, and, laying aside all political con- 
tentions and all secular occupations, to observe such a day as 


_@ day of praise. In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 


hand and caused the seal of the United States to be affix 


' Bismarck certainly seems, if we may use a cant 
phrase, to have waked up the wrong passenger when 


‘he made his attack upon Count Von Arnim.~ The pre- 


liminary examination ended midway of the week and 
the accused was released on 100,000 thalers bail, with 
permission to go where he likes for his health; but this 
was almost a matter of course, for the Von Arnims— 
and they are a numerous and powerful family holding 
civil and military trusts everywhere in the Emperor’s 
service—are up in arms about their kinsman’s arrest. 
One of them, who held the Governorship of Alsace and 
Lorraine, has resigned in consequence of Bismarck’s 
proceedings, and it is evident that the family has de- 


_ termined to make common cause against his abuse of 
power. 


The foreign papers comment upon the arrest 
as practically the first serious mistake that Bismarck 
has made, and ask if it can be the madness with which 


_ the gods are accustomed to smite those whom they 


WwW destroy. 
| St. Louis has manufactured the follow- 


ing facts, for it must be admitted that she is not 
wholly disinterested in the matter, but the probabili- 
ties are so strongly in favor ef their truth that we are 
inclined to accept them as an additional argument 
against such a government as that of Louisiana. Al- 
ready this year the cotton trade of St. Louis has been 
double that of last year, and the inference is that ship- 
pers are beginning to perceive the effect of the high 
taxation which has grown up under the carpet-bag 
system. Of course such taxation necessitates higher 
commissions and fees, and equally of course merchants 
will seek a market where these objections do not exist. 


cotton have been shipped simultaneously by river 
dealers to St. Louis and New Orleans, and the result 
has always been in favor of the first named city. We 
call the attention of certain journals to this as a sus- 
picious circumstance, worthy of being worked up as 
an element inthe next general canvass. The President 
owns real estate in St. Louis. Does it not, therefore 


-geem eminently reasonable to our contemporaries to 


suspect him of keeping Kellogg in power so that trade 
shall be deflected from its natural channels, and the 
value of St. Louis property enhanced? 


The New England College Association was in 


- session for two days last week at Hanover, N. H. The 


session wus of unusual interest, as the list of questions 


_ for consideration included matters of practical impor- 
. tance to the leading colleges in theland. Taxation of 


college property, optional studies, the comparative 
importance of classical and scientific studies, and boat- 
ing were among the questions considered. On thesub- 
ject of boating there was much earnest talk. The 


«general belief among the delegates was that while re- 


gattas exert an influence which is not wholly advan- 
tageous to those immediately engaged, their effect 


. upon the physical culture of the whole student class is 


beneficial. The Association voted not to interfere in 
any way with boating. Taxation of college property 
maturally and very justly met with some criticism. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, said that his col- 
lege would, in case ‘the existing Massachusetts 
jaw is repealed, be obliged to pay some $60,000 in taxes. 
President Chadbourne said that the repeal of the law 


would necessitate the dismissal of at least two profes- 


sors to euable Williams College to pay her taxes. It 
‘would certainly seem that colleges ought to be exempt, 
whatever may be the casé with churches, for the dis- 
advantages which arise from state aid systematically 


given to ecclesiastical bodies do not exist in the case of 


‘general educational establishments.. Presidents Porter, 


’ Of Yale, and Eliot, of Harvard, differed somewhat in 


regard to the scope of optional studies, the one hold- 


_ing that there was danger in granting too much lib- 
erty in this direction, and stating that America is 
the only country in which students over nineteen 
years of age are required to study prescribed branches. 
He advocated the greatest liberty after the age of 
eighteen or twenty. The vexed question as to the re- 
spective merits of classical and scientific studies 
brought out considerable discussion. The general 
opinion was that languages and sciences should be 
studied as means of mental discipline only during 
freshman and sophomore years; the succeeding years 
—junior and senior—should' be devoted to philosophy, 
literature and special sciences, leaving the languages 
and mathematics optional during junior year. 


Once in a while a story comes from the sea of a 
rock rising in the midst of the North Atlantic, in the 
track of vessels following the Southern route between 
this country and England. The best charts of a few 
years back placed such a rock doubtfully somewhere 
in the roaring forties,”’ naming it Three Chim- 
neys,’”’ and cautious captains to this day give its alleged 
position a wide berth. Wecan recall several reports 
from merchant captains tending to confirm this story, 
the latitude and longitude, however, vary‘ng in differ- 
ent instances so widely as to discredit all of them. 
This time it isan Italian Captain, Picasso by name, 
who left New York for Queenstown on October 2d. 
When a few days out, in latitude 40° north, longitude 
62° 18’, he sighted a rock rising some twenty-five feet 
above the water, and some three hundred feet in 
length. The existence of such a rock might easily ac- 
count for the several ships which within a few years 
have never been heard from, and the Coast Survey 
ought promptly to follow up any authentic rumors 
concerning such obstructions to ocean navigation. 
That such a rock could remain comparatively un- 
known seems at first well-nigh impossible, but when 
we remember that it is only a few years since a dan- 
gerous rock was discovered in the crowded waters of 
our own North River, we must admit that a similar 
one might easily be overlooked in the broad Atlantic. 


Three years have passed since a Royal Com- 
mission set about investigating the incomes of English 
universities, and they have only just sent in their re- 
port. So long adelay in a matter apparently so devoid 
of complications would excite suspicions of jobbery on 
this side the Atlantic, but it seems to have no such re- 


sult.over there. But what can one expect in a mon- 


archy? The universities, Oxford and Cambridge, have 


-an aggregate income of about $3,650,000, in good hard 


money. Of this they spend about a million annually 


-on fellowships. Oxford spends $100,000 for servants, 


$33,000 for professor’s salaries, and $6,500 for the 
library. The fellowship business seems rather over- 
done when we refiect thut a large majority of the fel- 
lows devote themselves to the cultivation of a taste for 
studies which have little practical bearing upon the 
progress of the age. This isa pity when there is such 
an immense field opening for scientific investigation, 
and such an earnest call for men with assured incomes 
who can devote their time to such investigations. The 
next session of Parliament will undoubtedly see a 
movement for university reform, and, while we hope 
that some men who have a natural bent for Hebrew 
and Sanscrit will have a chance to keep themselves in 
training, we hope too that the Tyndalls and Huxleys 


of coming generations will have opportunities hereto- 


it is stated that in several cases equal quantities of | fore unknown. 


Memories of a generation ago are revived by the 
supposed capture of Nana Sahib, the leader of the 
great Sepoy rebellion in India in 1857. We say sup- 
posed, for some doubt exists as to the identity of the 
captive, notwithstanding the fact that while in a pre- 
sumably truth-telling state of inebriety he spoke of 
himself as the cruel Nana. The details of his capture 
are unknown here, but his trial will doubtless be 
speedy, and his punishment, provided he is the right 
man, as severe as may be. For a dozen years or 
more it has been uncertain whether this famous bar- 
barian chieftain were alive or dead, as he has lived, 
for the most part, beyond the boundaries of British 
India, engaging in such predatory operations as came 
within his powers. It is \probable that for five 


years before the rebellion he was plotting for the | 


outbreak although he nominally remained friendly 
to the English until the signal for the massacre was 
given. It was under his direction that most of the 
atrocities which characterized that peculiarly horrible 
war were perpetrated. He commanded the mutineers 
in the neighborhood of Cawnpore, and engaged Have- 
lock, Sir Colin Campbell, and Gen. Neill in several 
arduous campaigns, escaping at last with an army 
strong enough to keep Europeans out of Northern and 
Central India for a long time after the mutiny was 
over. 


Now and then we find in the papers es little 
stories of the way in which the regulations against 
gambling are evaded on the Pacific Railroad. “The 
latest anecdote of this kind depicted the entrance of a 
sportive and apparently harmless individual of the 
miner type into a car, and went on to relate the whole 
story of how he simulated verdancy, and having well- 
nigh “cleaned out” a professional gambler who was 
present, refused to play with bim on his last twenty 
dollars because he “ didn’t want to break him.” 
this was done when the conductor was not looking, 
and after it was over the “king of the monté-men”’ 


went dancing and singing out of the car with amiable 
levity and two navy revolvers in his belt. Such, in 
brief, is the poetical aspect of such adventures, but in 
reality they are far more serious. It is claimed by the 
railroad authorities that gambling is pretty well sup- 
pressed on the trains, but it is not within the power of 
the company to prevent passengers from accepting 
the invitations of professionals to stop over a train at 
some village and “take a hand,” other inducements 
to vary the monotony of the trip by such a sojourn 
being thrown in. Within the boundaries of Nevada 
many gamblers hold licenses under State law, and are 
consequently protected by the courts. The gamblers 
have such political strength that the railroad has not 
felt justified in taking such high ground as would 
otherwise have been possible. Several letters from 
passengers who have been insulted in the cars have 
lately been published, and if the evil increases the 
company will be forced to act in self-defense in some 
way. Probably it would be held liable for damages 
resulting from a failure to protect its passengers from 
personal violence, should such a case be brought be- 
fore a respectable court. Whether such a court exists 
in Nevada seems somewhat problematical in view of 
the laws, and of the influence which the monté men 
confessedly exert on their execution. 


At least once in the year we are forced to recog- 
nize the disadvantages which are inseparable from a 
very large subscription list—namely, on the ‘‘ Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November.” By no possi- 
bility can we give our readers, this week, the result of 
the voting which will take place in eighteen States on 
that day; whereas if we had to print oniy fifty thou- 
sand papers or 80, we might at least print partial 
returns. It will not, however, be uninteresting to 


| compare the returns, as they come in during the latter 


part of the week, with the prophetic utterances that 
have lately filled the papers. Aside from these, we 
must this week shun election news, for it is all of a 
character that may be utterly valueless by the 3d of 
November. To begin with this city, then, our new 
party journal, The Republic, predicts confidently, 
after a careful canvass of the State, that Governor 
Dix will be re-elected. In regard to Congressmen it is 
less confident, though by no means despairing. Early 
in the campaign, on the other hand, The World pre- 
dicted General Dix’s certain and overwhelming defeat 
in this State, and thereon staked its “ political judg- 
ment.” (We cannot refrain from parenthetieally re- 
joicing over this prudent qualification of the stake, 
for the World’s judgment has proved sound in regard 
to other things far oftener than in regard to politics.) 
Finally, about a week before the election, it tabulated 
its forecast cf the general vote, concluding, with the 
aid of careful estimates made by the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, that the Democrats will have a majority of 
fourteen in the next Congress. This exceeds the Com- 
mercial’s estimate by a round dozen. The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean reaches a different result, as follows: 


Republicans already 32 
Republicans to be elected................... caetedsuameu 123 
tal Democrats................ 137 
Not unnaturally the Democratic press enue over this 
very meager paper victory. A falling off on the part 


of the Republicans from a majority of 102 last session, 
to one of 18in the coming session, will not be much 
to boast of. The Boston Advertiser pointed out, a 
week ago, that practically the Democrats had 114 
members to elect in order to control the House, and 
could not see where they were to come from. It 
will be seen from the foregoing that at best the Re- 
publican prophets only claim the House by a largely 
reduced majority. The Republicans, however, are 


‘sure of the Senate, and few fair-mfhded people. will 


object to a more even division of party strength in the 
Lower House. If affairs can be brought to such a pass 
that no distinctively party-measure can be carried ex- 
cept on its individual merits, we fail to see how the 
cause of justice will be unfavorably affected. 


Che Household. 


«WITH BRAINS, SIR 


By LAvurRA E. LYMAN. 


N the Minister's Wooing, Mrs. Stowe sketches 

a model New England house-wife, who always got 
through her work in the morning, and by two o’clock 
in the afternoon was seated in her rocking-chair, 
dressed neatly, and at leisure to sew, to read, to receive 
or to make calls. Had this notable woman been asked 
how she accomplished so much in the early hours of 
the day, her reply would have been, in substance, that 


All 


eure by Opie, the artist, when inquired of with what 


he mixed his paints, which reply we have quoted in 
the heading of this article. 

Routine is the law of house-keeping, and unless this 
routine has been regulated in the beginning by smtelli- 
gence and vitalized at every point with purpose: and 
efficiency, it becomes not only intensely wearisome 
and monotonous, but very hard to modify or change 
in any degree. Those of us who have watched the dif- 
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have had in our families accomplish their tasks, know 
better than we wish we did why work that should be 
completed in the morning is made to last the day long, 
and tasks that require but a day for their performance 


linger through the week. In the settled routine of 


daily life the brain is lulled to sleep, and the feet and 
hands move mechanically along their lines of activity, 
never making short cuts, hélpful abbreviations or rap- 
id generalizations, as they would do if only directed 
by an intelligent brain. | 

The aim of Mrs. Stowe’s model house-keeper was not 
only to do her work well, but to get it done so that 
she could read, or sew. or visit, and not be dawdling in 
the suds till night. You may see the same thing in 
Bridget, if she has the promise of an extra holiday. 
How she flies round, making every motion tell on the 
final result, and when the holiday is over, how she 
slips back ‘into the old senseless routine and plods all 
day long! 

The point we wish to make is simply this: That if 
women who do their own work will plan it out with 
careful forethought, keeping the end to be gained 
steadily in view, killing two or three birds with one 
stone wherever they can, saying steps at every point 
and proceeding from one>thing to another with a log- 
ical sequence, they will be able to accomplish twice as 
much with half the time and labor that is required for 
the same work without the plan. 7 
+ A lady of our acquaintance makes it her business to 
train her “help” in the best ways of doing house- 
work, considering that thus she not only does a good 
turn to the domestic, but to every house-keeper that 
shall employ her during her continuance in service. 
(Should we not all live for the good of the race?) 
Going into the kitchen the other Monday, she found 
Susan (a very intelligent American girl, who reads 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, the Christian Union, and the 
daily papers more or less) just rinsing out her clothes. 


\ A tub of hot suds stood in the kitchen and within 


a yard of it lay on the floor the brown towels and 
table cloths with the articles usually last put into the 
boiler. ‘‘ Why, Susan,” said she, ‘why don’t you let 
these things scak while you’re rinsing the others?’” 
‘*‘T’m in a hurry to get these on the line and couldn’t 
stop.” ‘“ But,’’ said the mistress, ‘‘it wouldn’t take 
two minutes to put them into the water and then 
they’ll come clean of themselves.’”’ ‘If I had two or 
three pairs of hands,” said Susan, ‘I could doit, I sup- 
pose.” ‘One pair is enough,” said the mistress. 
** You work too hard already. I want you to take it 
easier, and save yourself all you can; work more with 
your brains and less with your hands.’’ Susan’s usual 
course of procedure in taking in the clothes is to cram 
them indiscriminately into the clothes basket and 
leave them to gather wrinkles till morning when she 
sprinkles and folds them for ironing. But on the day 
of which we speak Susan’s mistress brought in the 
clothes, and as she took the sheets from the line folded 
them>neatly and laid them on the grass and above 
them the pillow slips and towels. Then the starched 


--clothes were all gathered in one bundle, the calicoes in 


another; so all were sorted out, and as they were taken 
from the line, all the plain clothes were folded. These 
were then laid on the table smoothly one above 
another to be ironed off in the morning. Thus two 
handlings were saved. The next day Susan began 
ironing, with the irons in one room, the ironing-table 
in another, and the clothes-horse in stillanother. Her 
mistress broyght the clothes-horse and put it close by 
the ironing-table so she could hang the clothes to air 
without moving a step out of her place. In conse- 


‘quence of this planning the ironing was done in about 


half the usual time it required under Susan’s manage- 
ment. Of course Susan didn’t relish having her routine 


‘broken up; none of us do; but it’s a capital thing to 


plow up the road now and then, throw down the 
fences an y out highways afresh, instead of going 
over 2 ni eg round it; to throw a half dozen fields 
into one and _thus save fencing material, gates, bars, 


/ and the time required in making them and keeping 


them in order. 
‘Because we have never been in the habit of doing 


-certain things in a certain way doesn’t prove that way 


to be a bad one. The best men in every department— 
military, naval, political, civil and religious—are per- 
petually pondering upon methods of compassing the 


-ends to be sought, with the least outlay, the least fric- 


tion and the largest sum total in result. House-keep- 


‘ers need to study the same thing—to arrive at the 
‘shortest, simplest, and easiest modes of getting through 


the routine of domestic life, in order that they may 
have time to improve their minds, to teach their chil- 
dren, to engage in benevolent enterprises, to keep up 
with the age in which they live, and to enjoy the mani- 


fold gifts of the beneficent All-Father. 


Only this summer a Carolina woman was asked why 
.she still persisted in spinning and weaving her own fab- 
Tics, cotton and woolen, when she could buy them so 
much cheaper. “ And what in the world should I have 
to do if I didn’t spin and weave?” said she. What, 
‘indeed ? 

The ideas we have presented ¢ are not by any means 
new toa large majority of our readers, and yet there 
‘are very few of us experienced house-keepers who may 
not at points revise and improve our system, and thus 
‘accomplish more than we,have ever done; who may 
not exercise more than we now do tbe faculties sup- 
posed: to be located somewhere within the skull, and 
thus do‘a larger part of our work “‘ With brains, Sir.” 
When this is the rule with our American women there 


will not be so many invalids as now, and life will not | aone! Alek had never seen such a knife, and he whis- 


be so hard for farmers’ and mechanics’ wives. We 
shall have training schools in all our towns and cifies, 


and house-keeping will take its place Bmns the arts” 


and sciences. 


Che Hrttle Fills. 


ALEK GREENE'S EXPERIENCE. 


By F. A. BLAISDELL. 


LEK GREENE sat on the door-step learning 
his history lesson for the next day. History was 
Alek’s favorite study. 

The sun had set long ago. All his crimson and gold- 
en banners in the West were furled: still, Alek bent 
over his book, with eager, flushed face, until the rap- 
idly waning light compelled him to desist. Then he 
closed it with a vigorous snap, and stepping along to 
the bay-window within which his mother was sitting, 
leaned his arms upon the ledge, and looked in. It was 


‘agiad, bright picture that broke in upon Mrs. Greene’s 


twilight musings; the curling brown hair‘ossed care- 
lessly back from a fair, boyish face. 

Mr. Greene came up the walk and rested his hand 
upon Alek’s shoulder. 3 

**My boy, do you think you are equal toa run over 
to the point?” he said, pleasantly. | 
_ “ Yes, sir,” said Alek, starting up with alacrity. 

“You will not be afraid, will you? It is nearly dark 
now, you see, but there will be a moon.”’ 

“ Afraid!” said Alek, scornfully; ‘‘ what should I 
be afraid of? It will be right down jolly. I was never 
off so far alone by moonlight.”’ 

** Are you sure, Alek?’ said his mother, leaning out 
of the window. ‘There is that long piece of wood; 
will you not be lonely through that?’ Then, turning 
to her husband, ‘*‘ Is your business very urgent ?”’ 

‘‘ Very, little woman; this package must go out by 
the ten o’clock express. Joe is away with the horse 
and may not be back till midnight, I or Alek must 
go!” 

“Tll go, father. Don’t fret, mother; it’s just jolly. 
If I’m lonely, I’ll whistle for company.” ~ ; 

“That’s right, my son,” said Mr. Greene. ‘I should 
be sorry to have my Alek a cowardly fellow. Keep a 
clear conscience, lad, and you need fear nothiug.”’ 


Alek had been reading some stirring stories lately, 


and this seemed quite an adventure. He was a care- 
fully trained boy, and had seldom been out in the 
evening; never alone away from his father’s grounds. 


Now as he ran down the street and out of the village, | 


he experienced a sense of importance and indepen- 
dence which had hitherto been quite foreign fo him. 

Mr. Greene’s residence was on the extreme southern 
side of the village, fully a quarter of a mile from the 
main road to the station; thus, Alek’s way for the 
most lay through a wild and unfrequented road. As 
he entered the long stretch of wood land, of which his 
mother had spoken, the night had gathered about 
him. Tho moon was not yet risen, but the beautiful 
stars glistened above him, and he thought he had 
never heard anything so delightful as the music of the 
frogs and grasshoppers and crickets, which was occa- 
sionally enlivened by the sleepy twitter of some bird. 
He broke off a supple stick and whisked the bushes as 
he walked.along, wondering what his mother could 
mean by asking him if he would not be afraid. 

Afraid, indeed! he would as soon think of being 
afraid in his own room at home. What had he to be 


afraid off? The cool evening air fanned his cheeks and’ 


he kept thinking: ¢‘ This is just the gayest lark I ever 
had; going off thrSygh the woods alone in the night, 
and carrying an ‘important package,’ father said. I 
wonder what’s in it? How father does trust me; it’s 
good t6 be trusted ’—and he straightened himself up 
with a new sense of manliness. 

‘“‘ How nice and sweet and pleasant it is,” sniffing the 
air full of woody scents. ‘ It is a thousand times nicer 
thar day. I almost wish something would happen; it 
would be so jolly to teil the boys to-morruow.’’ Noth- 
ing did happen, though, until he had passed out of the 
woods and into the open road beyond. 

The moon was just lifting itself in the East, a great 
ball of paly gold. He stopped a moment to look at it, 
it was so large and bright, and seemed so very rear, as 
though he might run through a field or two and then 
clasp it in his arms. 

Now, for the something that happened! It was not 
a robber who rushed out upon him demanding his 
money or his life! It was not a bear, or a panther, or 
a wild cat! There were no such creatures in this peace- 
ful town. 

What was it, then? 

It was only a knife! A large, pearl handled, 
pocket-knife that lay in the dirt, glistening in the 
moenbeams. 

He was just close upon thestation, now. He had only 
to cross over the main road upon which he had en- 
tered, step into the office and deliver his package. He 
caught at the knife eagerly. It wasa beautiful one! 
One to make the eyes.of a boy to shine, and his heart 
to leap with gladness. 

Alek turned it over and over in his hand, opening 
each of itsfour shining blades suecessively, and trying 
each one upon the stick he carried in his hand. What 
a treasure it was! no boy in town had so handsome 


tled softly to himself full of a blissful content. 

Then he thought of the boys. ‘“ Crackie! won’t they 
stare, though! they’ll all want to borrow it. Wel, I’) 
be generous and lend——;”’ but what made Alek start _ 
so suddenly and look all about him, thrusting ‘the 


‘knife down to the very bottom-of his pocket? 


A carriage stood by the platform. Three or four 
gentlemen were going up the steps to the big building, 
No one spoke to him—no one was near him—it was 
only a little voice in Alek’s heart that made him start, 
and shiver, and look all about him so fearfully. It 
only said, *‘ but the knife is not yours, Alek, you must 
find the owner and give it up.”’ 

I must,” thought Alek. “I guess I’d better go 
right in and see about it,” and he sighed rather hcpe- 
lessly. He felt like one who had suddenly lost a for- 
tune. It is true he had only held the knife for three . 
or four minutes; but in that time he had felt all the . 
pride of ownership, all the -joy of ne, and now 
it was all over. 

He did not goin. He sat down on the steps to con- 
sider; or, rather, to have alittle private talk with his 
conscience. It ended in this wise: 

** How do I know anything about the owner? Hun- 
dreds of people are passing shere every day. If any- 
body loses anything it’s his’business to hunt it up. I 
ain’t obliged to run up to every manI meet and ask 
him if he’s lost anything. Besides, if I should say I'd 
found a knife, somebody that it didn’t belong to might 
claim it. There are plenty of people mean enough to 
do it, I dare say.“’ 

This last’ settled it, and Alek went into the office to 
deliver his package. 

A gentleman stood by a tall Avex: writing. Alek 
had often seen him. It was Pemberton, the great mill 
owner. 

As the clerk stepped back to the desk, after attend- 


-ing to Alek, Mr. Pemberton said; 


** Now, Knowlton, if you will just receipt that, it is 
all right, I believe;’’ and all the time he was fumbling 
in his pockets and looking about upon the desk and on 
the floor. | 

“Have you lost anything?” said the clerk, as he be- 
gan to luok, too. 

“Only my knife! I was going , to cut off that slip of 
paper—don’t trouble yourself, it is of no consequence. 
I must have drawn it from my pocket accidentally.” 

Then the subject was dismissed, and the talk went 
off to freight and percentage. 

This all passed in a few seconds. Alek was walking 
towards thedoor. His hand was in his pocket holding 
the coveted knife. He stopped when Mr. Pemberton 
anncunced hisloss. ‘‘ Thisis his Knife, then, and Lmust 
give it up,”’ he thought, with a gasp as his heart gave a 
great throb. Then, as the words, ‘‘ of no consequence,” 
came to his ears, and he saw how quickiy the matter 
was dropped, he said to himself: 

‘There, it isn’t his, after all. He would be morecon- | 
cerned if it were—such a stunner of a knife as this is.”’ 

So Alek took up his burden and walked on. Only a 
little knife, yet such a heavy, heavy burden as it | 
proved. 

Alek walked on but the spring was all gone out of 
his step. It would take him a long time to reach home 
at that rate. He stopped as he cameto the woods. How 
dark it looked in there. How fearfully still it was. 
The croaking of frogs and chirping of crickets enly | 
seemed to make the stillness more audible, if one might 
be allowed to use such a phrase. ‘*‘ What a dismal 
sound it is,’’ he whispered to himself. ‘I am half 
tempted to turn about and go the other way; but it is 
twice as far, and I should have to tell father what 
kept meso long. He would think mea coward, too. . 
Iam not acoward. How jolly it was com- 
ing. How grand the night seemed. It’s late now, 
though,—who’d think a half an hour would makesuch 
a difference? Itseemsso kind of solemn, and so—oh!”’ 
—and he leaped into the middle of the road as a dead 
branch snapped and rustled down among the leaves. 

He laughed when he saw what a little thing had 
startled him so; but his laughter sounded hollow, and 
echoed about kim in a weird kind of way. He had 
always enjoyed the echoes in these woods before. He 
walked on once more in @ nervous way, looking Back 
at every tenth step. He had a disagreeable, uncanny 
impression that somebody was following him. Some- 
times he would fancy he heard breathing close to his 
ear—felt it on his cheek; then he would turn quickly, | 
in terror, to find it was nothing but the breeze. 

He heard a carriage coming in the distance, and 
now a new fright took possession of him. ‘It was 
Mr. Pemberton,’’ he thought. ‘‘He will ask me to 
ride, and how can I with this knife in my pocket? It 
isn’t his knife, though! His was a little cheap thing, 
of ‘no consequence!’ If I’d only shown it to him, © 
and settled it. I can’t now, though! What if he 
should ask me if I found a knife? I guess I'l] crawl 
into the bushes till he goes by.”’ 3 

Poor little Alek! he climbed over the wall and hid 
among the bushes, just in season to peep out and sce 
his father’s hired man ride by and leave him crouch- 
ing there alone in the dismial wood. His first impulse, 
when he had sufficiently recovered from his astenish- 
ment, was to scream for him to stop. Then he thought, 
“But I’ll have to explain if I do, and I can’t—I can’t 
—not to him.” 


He had just climbed to the top of the wall, when ® 


great owl, with a loud hoot, brushed him with its wing 
as it went flapping into its nest. 
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He tumbled frém the wall, and rolled and scrambled 
through the briars into the road, his hands and face 
scratched, and his nice summer suit soiled and torn. 

‘Dear me!” he thought; “it all comes of that hate- 
ful, hideous old knife. I wish I’d never seen it. Ill 
throw itaway. I'll hide it, and then I can go on well 
enough. I’ve thought of it every minute of the way.” 

He ran on to where there was a large shelving rock 
by the roadside, and, stooping down, tucked it under. 
This was just where the road intersected the one 
leading to the village; and as he lifted himself he saw 
a huge man, with outstretched arms, leaning darkly 
towards him. He gave one piercing cry, and, cover- 
ing his face with both hands to shut out the fearful 
sight, he sank down upon the ground, trembling with 
fright. 

He lay there—ages, it seemed to him—but, in reality, 
@ very short time, expecting every moment to be 
gobbled up and carried off, or murdered, perhaps! 

“Oh! that knife—that dreadful knife!” 

He began to think that hiding it was not enough. 
He must do something else. He must return it to the 
the owner. It was Mr. Pemberton’s. He knew it. 
Had known it all the time. If this old black giant 
would let him off he would run right back with it. 

As he formed this resolution he began to wonder 
what the old man was about to let him lie there so 
jong. Perhaps he only meant to frighten him, after 
all. He moved his fingers a little and peeped timidly 
out. Then he drew his hands wholly away and sprang 


to his feet—the giant had faded into an old familiar 


“* puide-board,”’ upon which, in the brilliant moon- 
light, he could read: 
‘*SEVEN MILES TO GRAYFIELD.”’ 

He did not laugh at his mistake. He shad been too 
thoroughly frightened for that. 

It had ail come to him as he lay there under the old 
guide-board—just what he was, what he had done! 
The fault was not in the knife; it was in him—in him! 


‘What would his mother,say? Her Alek a thief ! ’ 


His good resolution did not fade away when his 
giant tormentor resolved itself into an old worm-eaten 
cross! Even with the unpleasant task of explanation 
and restitution before him, he felt a delicious sense of 
freedom as he caught the knife from its higing-place 
and rau back towards Pointnorth Station. - 

All his cringing fears were gone now. As heran the 
night grew beantiful about him again. He felt a sense 
of protection in the shining moon and twinkling stars. 
His heart grew lighter and more buoyant at every 


_ gtep. He had passed through such a terrible expe- 


rience during the last half hour that it seemed a light 
thing to tell Mr. Pemberton what he had done; for he 


meant to tell him all—all, and feel that he had a clear 


conscience once more. 
Alek ran very fast, fearing that Mr. Pemberton 


would be gone before he arrived. He might go the 


the other way; then he would miss him, and have to 
take home that dreadful knife afterall! But no; he 
was not to be disappointed! He emerged from the 
wood, and there was Mr. Pemberton riding towards 
him! He waited till he came neer, and then sheuted: 

Stop, sir! please stop, do stop!” 

The carriage drew up at once. 

** Why, my lad, what is the matter? You alarm me; 
has anything happened”’ 

‘Yes, sir; oh, yes! I’ve got it; here it is!’’ gasped 
Alek, all out of breath. 

“Here is what ?” said the astonished gentleman, 
reaching down to the boy. 

Oh, sir, your knife!” 

‘““My knife! Where did you get it? Why do you 
think it is mine?’ 

‘““Don’t you remember? You were in the’ station; I 
heard you tell Mr. Knowlton! 
my pocket all the time.”’ 

**So you thought you would keep it, did you sie 

** Oh, yes, sir, 1 did! I tried to make myself believe 
it wasn’t yours, but I kmewit was allthe time. I didn’t 
think what I was doing then.”’ 

‘‘ And who told you to bring it back now?” 

** Nobody sir; oh, nobody! I couldn’t keep it when 
Tcanie to think. ’Twas awful! awful! Oh, sir, I was 
almost a thief!’’ 

“Whose boy are you?” 

“ John Greene’s, sir.”” 

*‘ Well, come up to me, then. You area brave little 
fellow. I know your father. I will take you home.” 
Then he added, as he drew him into the carttiage, “I 
think I must give you this knife. Do you know it is 
quite valuable for a boy to have?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, sir! I thought so, but I couldn’t take it. 
You don’t know what a dreadful time I’vé had. No, 
no, sir—please don’t; I couldm’t take 

Mr. Pemberton saw that the boy was greatly ex- 
cited, and kindly let the matter drop. Very soon, 
with a pleasant “ Good-night, my brave fellow,’ he 
‘set him down at his father’s gate. 

In a very few minutes Alek had his arms about his 
mother’s neck, sobbing out the whole story. 

She soothed him, wisely and tenderly, as only a 
mother can, and when she kissed him ‘* Good-night,” 
as he lay upon his pillow, she said: ‘‘Now my little 
boy knows the meaning of the verse he — me to 
‘explain Sunday.”’ 

Alek opened his eyes very wide a cena then he 
said: “Oh, I know, ‘The wicked flee when no man 
pursucth.’ It seemed so strange to me then, mother; 
mow it’s just as plain; but I think it was a dreadful 
hard way to find out, don’t you?” | 


I found it; I had it in | 


don’t.’’ 


RHODA’S LITTLE SISTER. 
By Mary C. BARTLETT. 


HODA was a little country girl. She had the 

fattest, rosiest cheeks you ever saw, and as for 

her eyes, they were just like two shining stars below 

her forehead—two bright, black stars, that sparkled 

sometimes and flashed sometimes, and once in a while, 

alas, grew dull and dim, as the clouds and the rain al- 
most hid them from view. 

But one pleasant autumn morning the black eyes 
sparkled as they had never sparkled before, for who 
should be standing beside Rhoda’s bed but grandma, 
and what should she have in her arms but a squirming 
little bundle. Rhoda couldn’t speak. She could only 
gaze. So grandma proceeded to “peel” the bundle, 
and being * peeled,” it proved to be nothing more nor 
less than a baby, the very ‘‘littlest’”? baby that Rhoda 
had ever seen. | 

Whose is she inquired, wonderingly. 

“Yours, and mother’s, aud papa’s, and Jack’s. 
She’s come to live here.”’ 

‘* Have she?”’ 

** Yes, she’s your little sister.”’ 

Rhoda took one of the small hands in hers. Both 
little fists were doubled up, as if the baby were only 
wanting an opportunity to exhibit her skill as a 
pugilist. It was such a little hand that Rhoda dropped 
it. Then she looked up into the face. She saw a 
mouth that kept working in some mysterious way. 
She saw a bit of a nose, and no eyes at all. 

‘* Can she see, grandma ?”’ 

Yes, indeed, as well as you can. I must take her 
back now. She wants to go to sleep?” 

Where’s mamma?”’ 

shall see her after breakfast.” 

So Jack had to dress Rhoda, which did not please 
fhat little lady at all. She “liked Jack a good deal” 
sometimes, but he was always in such a hurry. He 
never would let her button her boots *“‘ her own self.” 

‘‘Guess you won’t ever sit in mother’s lap again,”’ 
said that young gentleman, as he came into the room. 

“Why won’t 

“There won’t be any room. That new baby’s going 
to stay.”’ 

Poor Rhoda! The green-eyed monster a into 
her little heart then and there. 

‘* But I didn’t want her to stay.”’ 

‘Well, she will.”’ 

** How long will she?’’ 

* As long as she lives,’’ replied Jack, sladtinaty. 

A doleful prospect for a little girl who was not very 
much bigger than a baby herself. Rhoda’s eyes be- 
came suspiciously moist. : 

‘¢‘For shame, Rhoda Stiles! 
you’ve got a little sister!”’ 

‘“What do you call that?’ and Jack pointed toa 
shining drop that had fallen upon his hand. 

My—eyes—sweated,”” whimpered Rhoda, looking 
at the same time for her new pocket-handkerchief. 

‘*Come, Rhody, don’t mind what Jack says; mother 
wants te see you,”’ said grandma, who had been stand- 
ing at the doorway for a few seconds unseen. ‘“ He’s 
a good-hearted boy as ever lived,’”’ added the old lady 
to herself, ‘‘ but it does beat all how he loves to tease 
that child.” 

Rhoda found that mamma hadn’t given all her kisses 
to the new baby at any rate. She had “ever ’n’ ever 
so many”’ saved up for her. 

** You like me, don’t you, mamma?” noe. 

‘Just a wee bit,” laughed mamma. “ Won’t it be 
nice to have a little sister to play with, Rhoda?” 

The little girl glanced at the = head and the 
helpless, restless hands. 

** She can’t play, mamma.” 

-*Not now; but she’ll grow, a grow, and get 
stronger and stronger, until, one of these days, we 
shall find that we have a little girl here instead of a 
baby. A little girl who can run, and play, and laugh, 
and romp, and who will love Rhoda ever so much.”’ 

This was certainly something to look forwand to. 
The green-eyed monster ’’ began to find that Rhoda’s 
heart was no place for him. Her little face looked 
almost bright as she left dear mamma, and went down 
stairs to breakfast. And all through the day, as she 
trotted about the house, or played in the garden, she 
thought of the time when her sister’s feet would be 
strong enough to join her there. Of course, she would 
grow, and grow. Incredible as it now appeared she 
had been told that she was a baby once herself, and 
she had even heard vague whispers of the time when 
Jack wus in long clothes. Rhoda began to enjoy her 
little sister already, in anticipation of the delights of 
future companionship. 

But when bedtime came, she did miss mamma, oh, 


Crying just because 


so dreadfully! ‘Jack tried to be kind, but was there 
ever anybody. just like mamma? Rheda thought 
not. 

“Say your prayers, Rhody. a 

6 No. ” 


‘You'd better. God won’t take care of you, if you 


Rhoda walked slowly into the room, holding grand- 
ma’s hand. She did not look a bit like an angel, 
though she was dressed in white. Her face was “all 
scowled up.’’ 


won’t you, darling ?’’ 
Yes, Rhoda would. She almost condescended to 
smile at the proposition. 


You mustn’t forget her,” said grandma. 

Rhoda hadn’t thought of that. She said her “ Now 
I lay me”’ faultlessly, and then came the puzzling 
part, **God bless grandma, and papa, ’n mamma, ’n 
little—what’s her name, mamma?’ 

“She hasn’t any name yet. You can call her ‘little 
sister.’ ’’ 

Rhoda commenced again, *‘ God bless grandma, and 
mamma, ’n papa, ’n me, ’n Jack,’n— Do she come 
before Jack, mamma?”’’ 

** It makes no difference, Rhoda.”’ 

‘‘ God bless grandma, and mamma, ’n papa, ’n—’’ She 
hesitated, then suddenly jumped up, ran “over to 
grandma’s corner, and “‘dumped ” herself down upon 
her little knees before that lady. 

*T can’t—I can’t miz herin! You mix herin, won’t 
you, grandma?” 

Grandma did “ mix her in,” putting her just where 


grand-daughter. 

And in just that place has she remained until this 
day. She is always “little sister,” in KBhoda’s prayers, 
though she has a name, now, and is almost old enough 
as Jack once wisely remarked, to “‘ have seme prayers 
of her own.” ° 


Boston HiGHLANDS, Mass. 


AN ENIGMA. 
00 Letters. 


82, 42, 44, 51, 73, 18, the heart of the Reformation. 
30, 9, 18, 48, 88, 87, 91, an Arabian teacher. 
11, 6, 13, 15, 97, 26, the Saracen “ Augustus.”’ 


. gade. 
5, 25, 23, 35, 50, 43, 54, 39, 70, 76, 13, 27, was Abbot of Clairvaux. 
74, 97, 30, 43, 75, 39, 85, a French Count who founded the title 
of Pauphin. 
80, 89, 82, 84, 88, 62, 70, the “ Magnificent”’ Sultan of Turkey. 
69, 27, 49, 84, a battle fought in 1590. 
24, 42, 70, 90, 94, 31, 26, was Archbishop of Canterbury. 
53, 92, 87, 84, 70, a King of Denmark. © 
86, 31, 39, 89, 60, 77, a King of England slain in battle. 
36, 60, 33, 22, 35, 52, 39, ** firebrand ”’ of Aquitaine. 


cester. 
95, 22, 32, 45, 40, 48, 35, 68, 66, 82, 32, a battle fought in 1333.. 
16, 72, 99, 82, 98, 81, 14, 76, an heroic Queen of England. 
95, 57, 98, 20, 16, 97, 39, was slain at Chevy Chace. 
45, 89, 21, 65, 48, 49, 71, 95, was fought in 1485. 
19, 49, 88, 83, 78, 19, a formidable expedition. 
80, 64, 13, 22, 28, 47, 48, 49, 78, was beheaded for treason. 
23, 39, 8,"67, 96, 26, was one of the regicides. 
58, 93, 98, 100, 48, 49, 99, 9, one of Nelson’s victories. 
34, 79, 13, 14, 51, 45, 32, 45, 16, 34, 79, 78, 70, 36, 84, was a gallant 
and chivalric soldier. 
55, sometimes a vowel. 
My whole would be witty if it were not true. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 


An O, an §, anda B. 
W andaC. 
An I, an A, and two T’s. 
Two H’s, three R’s and five E’s. 
My whole is the name of a celebrated authoress. 
A FRIEND. 


M. B. E. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
_ 2 A sphere. 
 §. A town in New York. 
4. A city in Europe. 
5. A division of Europe. 
6. A river in Engiand. 
7. A consonant. 


SIMPLE CHARADES. 


De F. 


crossing a river; and my whole is an English city. 

2. My first is a vehicle; my second is a loving name; and 
my whole is in common use. 

3. My first is the native of a distant country; my second is 
to cast off; my third is an article; my fourth is what truant 
children always are; and my whele is an eastern city. 

LITTLE ONE. 
A SQUARE WORD. 


1. A musical entertainment. 

2. A substance to write upon. 

3. Part of an ode. 

4. A fortification. 

5. Tho center of an amphitheater. 


FRANK AND JO. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 21. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Newspaper. 


A Double Acrostic.— 


‘*T don’t want Him to take care of me.” 

** He don’t love naughty girls.” 

**] wouldn’t love Him, neither.”’ 

Mamma heard the “spunky” little tones. 

‘‘Let Rhoda come in here a moment,” said she to 
grandma. 


ta 


GO ze M 
Jericho and Ghechem. 
A Oharade.—Pill-age— Pillage. 
A Floral Enigma.—Mesembryanthemum. 


‘“‘Kneel down here beside me, and say your prayers,. 


‘* You've got a little sister to pray for now, Rhody. 


she belonged, with an ease which astonished her small 


14, 8, 10, 12, 49, 3, 56, 17, 72, 29, 39, 88, 2, 46, leader of the first Cru-. 


Be , 59, 1, 61, 32, 60, 84, 70, the last Welsh Prince. el 
4, 88, 41, 26, 24, 38, 30, 57, 70, 67, 7, 96, 49, 100, an Earl of Lei- | 


1. My first is a beast of burden; my second isa method of — 
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“BUSINESS NOTICES. DRY GOODS. - | €2 RIDLEY & SON, | NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


- CHOICE STYLES IN VELVET CARPETS. 
—We claim (and our patrons confirm the 


fact) to have a more extended variety of | 


tastefully designed Velvet Carpets than 
any house in the trade. We solicit an 
examination from all in pursuit of car- 
pets. FosTtER BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Shiiewe d Hands and Face, 

Sere Lips, | of the Skin, &c., &€., 
Cured a EGEMAN’S CAMPHOR 
ICE WITH GLY ERIN E. It keeps the hands 
‘soft 1n ail weather. See that you get HEGE- 
MAN’S. Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents; 
—— by mail for 30 cents. Manufactured only 

by HEGEMAN & -Co., Chemists and Druggists, 
P. O. Box 2228, te York. 


THE STYLES of Body Brussels this 
Season are very attractive. Our large 
gales give evidence of their popularity. 

FostER BROTHERS, 
Carpets and Upholstery, 
- $09 Fulton St. 


Sewing Machines at the American 
Institute Fair. 


An unusually large display of sewing ma- 
chines is made the current year at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair, and it is interesting to 


_ examine the specimens of stitching performed 


upon them. Among the various ones on ex- 
hibition, none excelled the Wheeler & Wilson, 
New No. 6. One astonishing piece of work 
performed upon this machine was the making 
—without the aid of one stitch by hand—ofa 
smoking jacket of red French beaver cloth, 
lined with satin, and quilted in diamonds. 
Another example was upon a fine piece of 
muslin, with No. 300 cotton, which is as fine as 
aspider’s web. Next, by way of striking con- 
trast, may be seen strong harness leather, in 
which two or three thicknesses placed to- 
gether can be stitched firm enough to curb 
the six horses of a White Mountain stage. 


LAMBREQUINS MADE TO ORDER.— 
Lace Curtains in new designs. Our sales 
in this department are also rapidly in- 
creasing. FostER BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


‘Special and Important 


Sale of 


DRY GOODS 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


500 CASES 


Of New, Fresh and Seasonable 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Largely under the cost of produc- 
tion, having been selected and 
purchased in all the markets of 
the world where bargains could 
be procured for cash, and also at 
the recent large city auction sales. 
This offering consists not only of 
the most desirable styles in medi- 
umand LOW-PRICED goods, but 
also of the newest and choicest 
EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. The 
assortment is very extensive, in- 
cluding SILKS, SATINS, CAM- 
EL’S HAIR CLOTHS, POPLINS, 
MERINOES, CASHMERES, and 
every description of ALL-WOOL 
DRESS MATERIALS, etc. 


“Their Friends, Strangers, and 
Residents of neighboring cities, 
are respectfully requested to pay 


—them a visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


IMPORTANT SALE 


OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


.._ Will on MONDAY, NOV. 2, offer 
50 ADDITIONAL CASES 
Of NEW AND DESIRABLE 


DRESS GOODS. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at an IMMENSE RE- 
DUCTION ON THE COST 


OF IMPORTATION, and will 
be found well worthy the at- 


will be proved by an examin- 
ation of the stock, as NO 
SALE has taken place for some 
years where such ACTUAL 
BARGAINS have been placed 
before their customers. 

N. B.—For the convenience 
of PURCHASERS _ these 
goods will be placed on the 
counters in | 


Middle Aisle, Broadway Entrance. 


JUST RECEIVED, per steamer HOHENZOLLERN 
several cases of 


lain Camel’s Hair Cloth, 
Plaid Camel’s Hair Cloth, 
Striped Velvets, 
Plain Silks, 


Matelasse, &c., 


In all the NEW and CHOICE colorings, which 
CANNOT be obtained in any other house. 


DIRECT FROM INDIA. 


Filled Squares, Open Centers, 
and Long 


India Camel’s Hair Shawls, 
DECCAS, SCARFS, Ktc., Ete. 


Also an invoice of STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, 
$18 and upwards. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
UNI BRELLAS, 


PLAIN AND RICH MOUNTINGS. 


Carpet Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Will offer Additional Attractions to their stocks of 


Real French Moquettes 


In Artistic Finish and Durability of Coloring far 
SUPERIOR to those of any other manufacture. 
ROYAL WILTONS and BODY BRUSSELS, of the 
BEST ENGLISH MAKES. 

Exclusive Designs in TAPESTRY VELVETS and 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLY and INGRAIN 
of the “LOWELL CO’S” CELEBRATED MAN-.- 
UFACTURE. 

Also,an extensive assortment of ‘‘AUBUSSON,” 
“SMYRNA,” “AXMINSTER,” “ TOURNAY,” 
and REAL “ PERSIAN” CARPETS, woven in 
one piece. 

An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT 

COLLECTION will be found well worthy the at- 

tention of purchasers. 


Upholstery Goods. 

A full and complete assortment of all the LAT- 
EST NOVELTIES in SATIN DAMASKS, PLAIN 
SATINS, JAPANESE CACHEMIRES, PERSIAN 
TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK and WOOL 
POPLINS, WOOL and STRIPED TERRIES, etc. 
_An extensive assortment of “Lace Window 
Draperies,”’ Cretonnes, Satteens, Serges and Da- 
mask Twills, Cornices, Window Shades, etc., etc. 

The particular attention of parties furnishing 
Hotels, Steamers, Clubs, Private Dwellings, etc., 
is called to the above complete and varied stock, 
which will be found well worthy of an examina- 
tion before purchasing elsewhere. 


Broadway, Corner {9th St., 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


tention of the PUBLIC, which | **. 


309, 31 1, 311 1-2 Grand Bs N. 7 
TO-DAY, 
Throughout our Establishment, 


NEW GOODS| 


RARE BARGAINS in the FANCY DEPART. 
MENT. 
CUT BEADS, 4 cents a Bunch. 


500 pieces BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 50, 


$1 75, and $2 up. 
100 pieces of COLORS at 65c., 75c., 85c. $l.per yard. 
56 shades’ in 
Cloth Colors—desirable goods and largest assort- 
ment in the city. 


NAVY BLUES, BROWNS. and 


GRO GRAIN — 8, 8e., 10e., and 


per yard. 


20c,, 25c., 50c. $1, $1 25. 
2,000 long OSTRICH FEATHERS from 38ce. to $15. 
Fancy WINGS, hundreds of dozens, from 3c. to 


NEW OSTRICH TIPS, 25e.\bunch of 3) to $12. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT in this 


doubt. 
TRIMMINGS. 


BEADED AND PLAIN GIMP3S,. GALLOONS, 
PASSEMENT RIES. 
BEADED BUTTONS from auction, half price. 


ALL BEAD FRINGES 40c., 
BEADED & SILK FRINGES, 65c., 75¢., 


All colors Worsted Ball Fringes, 41c. per oe. 

Job Lot of Damaged Handkerchiefs, 6c., 7cc., 9c., 
and 10c. 

Job Lot for Gents, 12c., l4c., 15c., 18c., worth dcuble. 

SPECIALTIES— Yak and Guipure_ Laces. 

SPECIALTIES—Hosiery. 

SPECIALTIES in Ladies’, 
Underwear, 


NEW PURCHASE. 


2,500 Cases of Fine Felt Hats and Bonnets. 

Also 100 Cases ef Siik Hats. 

Inspect Hats—30c., 50c., 65c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
GREATEST BARGAINS.THIS SEASON. 


KID GLOVES. 


MONOGRAM, EDWARD. 


© 2 BUTTONS—50, 65, 75, 95 cents—2 BUTTONS. 
EXAMINE our FALL and WINTER ASSORT- 
MENT. 
MILLINERY SILKS, 25c. per yard up. 
MIGNONS, REPS, and TURQUOISE, 44c., 55c., 
7ic., and $1 per yard. 
aot SrLK MIGNONS—BLACKS—at 55c. per 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET. 
62, 64, 6, 6 and 70 ALLEN STREET. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Grand St. Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
door and connects with every city car and stage 
route going north and south, six minutes’ ride 
from the corner of Broadway. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14th St. and Gth Ave., New York. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Gents’, and Misses’ 


MACY’SIIN NO OTHER will be found large and 
MACY’S desirable assortments of goods in so 
MACY’ many different — of trade. 
| MAGY’S/| Wxperienced Buye dy Money 
enable us to o before the public at 
MacY’s| VERY LOW PRICES,. 
MACY’S!This week we are now replenishing our 
MACY’S Millinery, Hosiery, Dress mm 
MACY’S and d Stocks, to get room a 


MACY’S! for ou 
MACY’S|/HOLIDAY GOODS now arriving. 


Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
MACY’S also, Hosiery, 
MACY’S Handkerchiefs, &c. 
MACY’S CORSETS and 
MACY’S| NOTIONS oma Small-ware 

Ss LLINERY G 


ag oods, Ribbons, Feathers, 
elvets, 
MACY’S|FANC Goods, Jewelry. Toilet Articles, 


MACY'S; BOOKS and Stationery. 
MACY’S, Glass and Silver- 


MACY’S| 

MACY’S| The in America, at prices 

MACY S|LADIE TS’, and CHILD'S FURS. 
MACY’S; A good assortment at popular prices. 
MACY’S | TRI GS and Worsteds. 

MACY’S|R. H. M. and La Forge Kid Gloves, every 
aay Ss ir — net to rip or tear put- 


ing 
MACY’S | TOYS, Dolls and Dolls’ Artioles. 
PICNIC GOODs. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


have opened a department for the sale of 
thy justly celebrated 
WILSON SEWING MACHIN 
which we claim to be the cheapest and Fest in the 


market. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES now ready, sent 
by ae. or or furnished by the Superintendent on 
a cation 

TBA CKAGES by MAIL can be sent for two cents 
for —. ounces, and one cent additional for each 
two ounces, or fraction thereof, under four pounds. 

N. B.—GOODS SHIPPED and deliv free 
Brooklyn, Jersey and Hoboken 

cular 

Goods oes and shipped fi for any part »f the 


Cars 
ty-third 
horse-cars) pass our Cxtablishu ent, conn 
ing x with all other horse-cars and stages 


(the new line 


ect= | 


Street, and Twen- | 


NOW READY: 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
DR. HATFIELD’S 

CHURCH HYMN BOOK, 


This Edition cont tuins over Fifty 
new Tunes of the choicest kind. No 
other collection of Hymns and Tune; 
can compare with it, and no other js 
so cheap. 


RETAIL PRICE, $2.00, 


The most reasonable terms for in. 
troduction. 


*,* Single copies for examination, to be ‘iia 
if not adopted, will be sent without charge. 


Senarfor Sample Pages and Descriptive Circulars, 


_ IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand St., N. Y. 
133 & 1385 State St., Chicago, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITED STATES PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 


Experienced Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


BROOKLYN, October 15th, 1874. 
Wm. E. AT Esq. 


my ~ for your engraving of m my bus 
e great pleasure in being able 
thatiit is the bestengraving of Mr. Beecher l have* 
eve 

Iam too fastidious, and not eastly 


fied with the many pomaves that are taken of 
lam | gre: ly pleased that so true a friend 
of the has be =n so eminently 
successf Yours respectf 

MRS. H. “SHER. 
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THOUSANDS 
Kirst Edition 


Companion piece to ™ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” this powerful novel finishes 
what that great work began. The pict- 
ure of the quadroon heroine's beauty, 
love and devotion is unapproachably 
the finest thing in American romance, 
The obscurity of the terrible crime 
which is the heart of the story ts most 
skillfully maintained, while the devel- 
opment of it shows creative and dra- 
matic genius of uncommon power. 
The introduction, from the Confed- 
erate side, of the last days of the war 
is fresh and most valuable. Northern 
and Southern readers will alike be 
captivated by this book. 

“TOINETTE” must make its 
author famous, 


“The story is absolutely thrilling in some weil - 
situations and delineatioms.”’—Chicago 


press. 

“A picturesque, vivid, passionate story. , . . 
Calculated te entertain ahd deeply impress the 
reader. The average novel reader will be delight- 
ed,and there is that in it which will attract the 
most cultivated and fastidious.’”’ — Cincinnati 
Times. 


tay" 12mo. 510 Pages. Extra Cloth, 
Fancy Stamped Ink and Gilt Side. $1.50. 


OTHER GOOD TALES. 


NORWOOD: 07, Village Life in New 
England. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
12mo, 500 pages. lllustrated by Alfred Fred- 
ericks. 


“ Embodies ge! of the hi 


art of fiction then 
half dozen best 


novels of the 


h 

authors of the day. a will read and 
as often Dickens’s ‘‘Dombey” or 

David Cop rfield. Its delineations of charsc- 
ter, its des eo of scenery, and its quaint bits 
of philosophy and humor are thorough, Beecher- 
like, and imitable. If any one has not read 
** Norwood,” he has a pleasure in reserve for 


the long evenings of the coming winter.’’—Albany 
Evening Journal. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER ; 4 Tale of the 


Heroic Age. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ etc. 


“Bro. Tllustrated. Fancy Cover. $1.75. 

ax freshness of the Western prairie 
blen ded with the refinements of literary culture: 
It is alive with the sound of rushing streams 8D 
the echoes of the but shows a ce- 


certain 
in | ful self- ~ponseasion Ww hich betrays the presence of 


To be had Bookseller ; 
be mail ha Dla: 


J. B. FORD & CO 


27 Park Place, New k. 


Marshall’s Portrait of Beecher, | 
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Financial. PACIFIC MAIL ONLY FREEMAN & BURR, 

STEAMSHIP LINE. gree youroes | CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
Monday, wo To ang China,| 5O CENTS. Aaaress’” 138 & 140 Fulton St., New Yorke 
' Wall St.—Money is even easier than it waslast| noe magnificent Steamers of this line, com ris- c.D. MACKEY, FREEMAN & BURR, favored bd with unuegal 
week, and large lenders find it impossible to put on ‘AMA? CENTS. ‘Breskiye, scason ‘with's much replenishing stock, 0 e 


their loans on call at rates which would ordinarily 
pe considered remunerative. The week seems to 
have developed more confidence in the stability of 
these low rates than existed before, and the effect 
is perceptible in the demand for and offering of 
commercial paper. The Bank statements have 
shown a material decrease in the excess of their 
reserves above the legal requirement. During 
October this decrease amounted to a million. 
Cable advices report a decline of £115,000 in the 
pallion of the Bank of England, the rate of dis- 
count remaining the same (4 per cent.) The Bank 
of France gains 3,119,000 francs in specie. 

Gevernment Bends.—The market is pny 
unchanged as to demand and supply. 

The highest quotations during the rook were’ 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. “Oct. Oct. 
GD 81, 1185 118% 118k 118% 118% 
6s 5-208, cp.. 64, 116 116 116 116 
63 5-208, ...'65, 116% «117 17% 
6s 5-20s8.n. cp.’65, 11644 116 116 116 1163 65 
68 5-20s, cp. .’68, 1175 117% 117% 
58 10-408 «210156 11156 111% 1122 
6s currency ..... 117% «117K 2118 


Gold.—There was a period of activity midway 
of the week, due mostly to an apprehension lest 
speculators should take advantage of the scarcity 
of cash gold and corner the market in a smali way. 
The quotations fell off, however, at the close, and 
the market on Saturday was devoid of excitement. 

. The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 

Oct. Oct.- Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


Legal Tenders. .90.81 90.81 

Stocks, etc.—Quotations have fluctuated but 
little during the week, and stocks which fell off on 
Wednesday have for the most part. recovered. A 
table of railroad earnings shows upon the whole a 
more favorable exhibit than heretofore, as com- 


pared with last year. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 

N.-Y.C.&H.R. 100K 100% 100% 4 1083 
128% 129 129 129% 130” | 
tale. B04 29% 29% 2 23% 28% 
Lake 80% 79% SOK 80 80% 
Northwestern. 373% 365 3656 3646 37% 

da 55% 53 523g 53 

50% 50% 50% 61 51% 

Ohio & Miss 2846 28% W246 WK i254 2 
Central of N. J.104'44 104% 104% 10436 105 104% 
Han & St. Jos.. 24 24 > 4 
343. 3436 33% 34 34 74 

Panama..... ... 113% 113% 114 114% 118% «2114 
Western Un Tel 79% T9536 7936 
Quicksilver... . 30 31 30% 

do pref. 38 88 40° 

Pacific Mail..... 4646 455 45% 45% 46% 

x43 644 64% 64 66 

We Xe Fareo.. % 7934 %9 39% “79 7 


Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 
the week were 


London prime bankers.. | te 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
tng House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 3% & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 

Assets—Over Ten Million Delars. 
Surplus—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in English, French and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HALNES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Dealt in at 
the New York 
STOCK. 

ne 8 and all securities bo ught and.sold for cash 
or on OCKS ht bond ind gold ag ainst 
approved privileges. STO EGES 
negotiated on members of PI and 
other responsible parties. Pamphlet, showing how 

all Wall Street operations are condu SENT 
FREE. TUMBRIDGE &CO., cae and Brokers, 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


HICKLING & CO., Bankers. Land Brokers, 

Make coll oadway. Drafts. 
e colleetions in Europe. Issue a 

and sell Railroad Stocks om 

_ Information sent to any address. . 


‘SMALL INVESTMENTS, 


PAYING ENORMOUSLY. ill surprise you. Pam- 
York. & COo., 52 Broadway, New 


{2 PER NET. 


Guaranteed. We 


y 
ess have never 
promptly semi- 
During the 
1 other a lagged our farm mort- 
were jo e get funds from the 
refer’ 


annual) 


our 
B. Wa: | 


~ 


Pier foot « of Canal St., North River, New York, 
alternate SA Y, con- 
necting 4 a with t Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacitic Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American , States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


pardiso, e 
The Compan 3 splendid Steamers leave San 
ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 
ev 
OF PASSAGE: 
(Including‘meals, necessaries for the 
k $50, $100, $110 currency. 


_- Francisco to Hong K half fa $106 or 
Children under 12 years, half fare; under 
fare; under 2 years, free. 


id. 
By 


hun unds baggage free 
For Freight s and ckets or in- 
apply at the ce, en harf, foot 
mo River, New York. 


RUFUS H. J. BULLAY 


Superintendent. 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA. 
NY’S MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
OR HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid ae on this favorite route for 
the Continent (being more souther any 
other) s wil] sail from pier No. 530 No River, as 
ollow 
PEREIRE, St Saturday, Nov. 14, 
FR . Saturday, Nov. 28. 
Vin ARIS,’ DANRE.. Dec. 12. 
Excursion Tickets at reduced r 
American arelers, by taking this one avoid 
both transit by English railway and the discom- 
forts of crossing the Channel, besides saving time, 
trouble and 
GEO. MACKENZIF, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 


NOTICE, 


With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line be take a spec- 
ified course for all seasons of the yea 

n the outward passage from 


to 


New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 deg. 


at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 d deg. 
On the homeward assage, crossing the meridian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 
AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


hevreas Liverpool, Boston and New York, calling 

shi twice a week from New 
York, ne after April Ist, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. Fo r freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


‘UNRIVALLED 


PIANO-FORTES. 
The Oldest and Largest Piano 
Manufactory in America. 


Over 45,000 of these celebrated Pianos 
are now in use, and t 


the 
Persons intendingto purchase a Piano are 
te call at our rooms and examine 
Our Prices will be found to pe as low asis 
consistent with the use on 
IRST-CLASS STOCK. an RY 
n 
writt guarantee given with every 
Piane the of Chickering & 


Tilnstrated Catalégues giving in full 

Prices, descriptions of Pianos, 
ials, &c., will be sent free, on ap- 
plication to 


CHICKERING & SONS 


No. 11 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE 
Great Roman Hippodrome. 
AFTERNOON AND 


THE VAST MENAGERIE. 
E WONDERFUL MUSEUM. 
THE WONDERFUL MUSEUM. 

And the marvellous and thrilling - 
Hippedromatic Entertainment 
Reorganized and reinforced to mammoth pro- 
portions. 


| Brilliant Scenes upon the Grand Course. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR PAGEANTS! 
PROCESSIONS! 
THRILLING CONTESTS! 


INDIAN L LIFE 
INDIAN LIFE! INDIAN LIFE! 
INDIAN LIFE! INDIAN LIFE! 

INDIAN LIFE 


ANDING 


4 
4 
= 
~ 
> 
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LILLIPUTIAN RA 
E LANCASHIRE RACES. 
THE ELEPHANT AND CAMEL RACES. 


ALL, ALL, ALL, ALL, ALL, 
Augmented fourfold f 


ENGLISH STAG HUNT. 
NEW FEATURES FOR THE MILLION! 


Doors open at i and 6:30 P.M, Entertainment 
commences at 2 and § o’clock. Box Office open 
daily from 9 to 4. Seats secured six days in a; 


vance. Grand Orch $ 
Family Circle, 50 cents. 

WANTED ACENTS, 
To sell the Hilfe and Expl rations of Dr. 


ALL, 


4 
UY 


Why You Should Subscribe 


The Science of Health. 


t is the only Independent HEALTH JOURNAL 

rates, and is not the organ of any person or 
tuti 

s the advocate of all that will make men 

stronger. better, mentally 
m 

It toashan the LAWS OF LIFE and how to retain 
Health, and thus avoid the mene ills, sufferings 
and losses that accompany and follow sickness. 

It contains « series of articles on “ DISEASE 
AND ITS TREATMENT,” and another on “ HOW TO 
GET WELL AND How TO KEEP WELL,”’ word 
alone its price. 

t is a FAMILY MAGAZINE, containing that 
which is important to teat A member, specially 
considerin _ cee and physical needs of wo- 
men and childr 

It gives directions for healthful cookery, proper 
ageces of food, valuable and seasonable re- 
cipes, etc. 

t answers a!!l the questions of its subscribers 
which relate tu LIFE and HEALTH that are of gen- 
eral interest. 

It will save in “* DOCTOR’s BILLS” alone in any 
family many times its cost in a single year. 

It will tend toavery much im srOven condition 
of health in any neighborhood in which it hasa 
and thus add to the prosperity 
e peop 

It teaches How To LIVE s0 as to make the most 
strength and prolong our lives and useful- 


‘Is beautifully illustrated with many apyro- 
priate engravings, Physiological and others. 
It is universally pronounced b 
the people the best ealth Journal now published. 
Its Publisher offers better premiums for clubs 
and cash commissions to agents than any other. 
It is only #2 a year, including October, Novem- 
ber and December numbers to all 
cen 


New York. 
When you write mention Christian Union. 


1875.—POSTPAID—$1.60. 
NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Su- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED. {2 Send ten cents for a 
Sample Number. Subscribe NOW, and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Accumulat. Asscts, Jan.‘ ,’74. $6,539,325 


Surplus, Jan. 1, 1874...............8671,641 
Anuual Income........ 2,932,601 
Amount of Ins, in force......... $57,791,483 


M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice Prest, L. W. FROST. Prest. 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR., Act’y. J. P. ROGERS, Sec. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them.~ 

Their briliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all, Call and see them or send for price- 


list. 
L. JACOBS, 


P. O. Box 3,354. 8 Astor fot ‘New York. 
REEN WICH ACADEMY. 


East Greenwich, R. A first-class 
school for both sexes. A + ee department 
of the Boston University. Gepertmens 
| 


in charge of the. New England Conservatory 0! 
Music, Boston. Location enanioent? Bo re 
and tuition very lew! Term begins Dec. 1, ’74. 
Catalogue F Address 


Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Pengo Company’s College. Small 
Salary paid w Address with stamp, 


the and 


season with a much before, 


ing the FULLEST OBTAINABLE VALUE FOR 
Suits. gUITs. $25. 
$12. $30. 
$15. gUITS, $40. 


$5, 310, $15, _ $25, $30, $40. 


Oy, 

$5. 3 

Bere’ Suits. $10, $12. 
SUITS, $15, $18. 


Bex’ $20, $25, 
EEM "SN 


COUNTRY 


whieh theusands avail 


ving the m 
ULES FO 


of Goods, Lilustrated Book 
Price List SENT FREE on application. 
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It expands the chest, ante fee and thorough 


- iration, and promotes health, by giving tone 
wand gy to the vital organs. e best 2n ‘ 
pe t Brace made. - Retail price for Men’s, 
1.75; $1.50. Sent toany address, 
on —, of monev. chest méasure. or 


j first-class dealers, ard at the office 
of the Shoulder-Erace Co.,. Cleve- 
andes 


Established in 1843, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, 


189 AND 191 WATER STREET, or P. O. Box 376, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


New and Original Designs for Fail of 1874 just 
out. Ask for these Goods. For sale by all leading 
dealers. 


Saluweane: : 13 John Street, N. Y. 
REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 


Office, 49 Chambers Origine) manufacturers of 

and all other of CUTLERY. 

KNI I ce Trademark, “ MERIDEN CUT- 
¥ Co.” on every biade. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
and Importers of . 
French Bronzes and Crystal Chandeliers. 
67 Greene Street, ; 
€8, 70, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
descriptive of the 


Goodenough Improved Horseshoe. 


All fitted for use. No fires required. 
Breeder, every Farmer, every Horse Owner ay oA 


— Farrier. Box 3044, P. O., New York. Offices: 
y Dr. Beck’s only kn 
ton ‘bene until cured, Call on or address 


and 36 Elizabeth St. 
sure edy. 
DR. J. C. BECK, 


ile practicing. A 
Sup’t U. T. Co., OBERLIN, 0. 


OPIU MORPHINE HABIT 
NO CHABGE 
112 Street 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


72 Wooster above Broome, naw York. - 


Cincinnati, Obie. 
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__-gondition they must be kept dry and cool. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. X., No. 18. 


Farm and Garden. 


ECCENTRIC APPLES. 


FTER years of skepticism the editor of the 
New England Farmer has been cenvinced by 
ocular demonstration that the ways of apples are 


_ sometimes inexplicable, and after having printed the |. 


announcement of his conversion he went home and 
discovered a perfect specimen of a Roxbury Russet 
growing on a Baldwin tree, no other trees of the russet 
species standing within thirty or forty yards. Some 
’ of the instances which excited his credulity were men- 
tioned in a communication to the Farmer of Septem- 
bér 26, to which we are unable now to refer. Others 
came from different parts of the country. A corre- 
_spondent in Massachusetts tells of a tree whose apples 
are half sweet and half sour, that is, the individual ap- 
ples, not the crop. You may bite one hemisphere and 
find: it sweet—bite the other and you will find it sour. 
This apple is an early variety, no specimens of which 
were available for a practical test when the discussion 
arose. Another Massachusetts orchardist has a tree 
whick has heretofore followed a like habit; but when 
the owner went to it this year to procure practical 
proofs of his assertions, he found to his astonishment 
that the tree had decided for a change to keep the 
sweet and sour separate. Alternate apples, accord- 
ingly, were sweet or sour. This tree is described as 
similar in general appearance to a Peck’s Pleasant. 
‘*The apples are smooth, green, flattish, medium size, 
and resemble the Rhode Island Greening more than 
any other apple we are familiar with. The sour ones 
are decidedly acid, and at this time very poor eating, 
as would be the case with almost any winter apple. 
The sweet ones are tough, like other sweet apples 
which are not fully ripe, but are very pleasant to the 
taste, with no traces of acid or astringency whatever. 
The two are as dissimilar in quality for eating or for 
cooking as almost any two varieties which might be 
named.’”’ Some of our curious students of fructifica- 
tion, who bave time and the inclination for scientific 
investigations, should experiment in this direction. It 
is not impossible that some useful results might be 
obtained under patient and skillful 


STORING ROOT CROPS. 


ORTH and South are alike interested in the 
proper preservation of vegetables, whether 
they are intended for table or for the winter feed of 
live stock. In the Northern States frost is the chief 
danger. In the Southern, too much heat and mois- 
ture render their safe storage almost equally difficult. 
Changes of temperature are in both cases the main 
sources of danger, and probably the occasional frosts 
which visit Southern farms are almost as destructive 
as the frequent ones which occur at the h. Inone 
region they are not counted upon as a part of the reg- 
’ ular programme, while in the other they are habitually, 
though too often ineffectually guarded against. 
_ Potatoes, as the most important of our root-crops, 
deserve especial care. To preserve them in the best 
They 
should be taken from the ground as seon as possible 
after they are fully ripe, although they may be left in 
the ground for some time without necessarily deterior- 
ating. As a rule, however, it is safest to dig them 
during the first available dry weather, leaving them 
spread over the ground to dry for two or three hours 
before gathering. Sorting is most easily done while 
the crop is thus scattered, and then the large and 
small can be thrown into the cart (divided for this ser- 
viee into two compartments by a board) and hauled 
to the place of storage in good order for separate dis- 
posal. In mild climates, and in all climates during 
‘a mild season, potatoes are in danger of making a 
second growth if they are left too long in the ground 
after ripening. If put in cellars free ventilation is re- 
quired so long’as there is no danger from frost, and 
when they are buried in the earth a vent-hole should 
be left open at the top of the heap as long as possible. 
It is better to avoid placing a great many potatoes 
together either in bins or heaps, and in all cases light 
should be excluded as much as possible. 

With turnips and beats a low temperature is more 
important than absolute dryness, although anything 
like excessive dampness is to be carefully guarded 
against. These crops are not ordinarily gathered 
until danger from outside heat is pretty well over, but 
their own capacity for generating heat must be looked 
out for. If laid in large heaps those on the sides are 
_ often frozen on a sharp night, while those in the center 
_may be at the same time fermenting with their own 
heat. This is especially the case with turnips. 

Carrots should be gathered and topped before the 
crowns have been frozen, dried until the soil falls off 
easily, and then kept at as low a temperature as possi- 
ble short of actual freezing. 

Frost does not injure parsnips in most localities; in- 
deed it usually improves them, so that if not needed 
for winter use they may be left in the ground until 
spring. If gathered in the fall they should be packed 
in moss or leaves, and stored in a cool and not over- 
dry cellar. 

Celery is, by a majority of gardeners, carefully 
taken up with the soil adhering to its roots, and reset 
in trenches a foot wide, and deep enough to be easily | 
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covered,. The bunches should be set nearly upright, | 


and close together, and covered with straw or other 
frost-shield when cold approaches. In this connection 
we may quote a correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph who thus describes another plan: ‘‘ A friend 
of mine has kept his celery through the winter now 
for several years by standing it in spring water about 
an inch in depth; and kept thus it continues to grow 
and send up fresh branches, so that he has cut nicely 
blanched, tender tops two or three times in a winter.’’ 


PRESERVING LABELS.—The following method 
of preserving wooden labels that are to be used on 
trees or in exposed places, is recommended in a Ger- 
man paper; Thoroughly soak the pieces of wood in a 
strong solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), then 
lay them, after they are dry, in lime water. This 
causes the formation. of sulphate of lime, a very in- 
soluble salt (gypsum) in the wood. The rapid destruc- 
tion of labels by the weather is thus prevented. Bast, 
mats, aud other substances used iu tying up or cover- 
ing trees and plants, when treated in the same manner, 


-are similarily preserved. At a recent meeting of a 


horticultural society in Berlin, wooden labels thus 
treated were shown which had been constantly ex 
posed to the weather during two vears without being 
affected thereby. 


To REDUCE BoNEs.—Mix them in a large kettle 
with wood ashes, and to make the ashes caustic add 
about a peck of fresh lime to each barrel of bones. 
Saturate and cover the ashes well with water, and 
then apply heat, say for twenty-four hours, or during 
the day for two consecutive days. All the bones by 
this time, except the very hardest parts, will be so re- 
duced as to be easily pulverized, being in a pasty con- 
dition, suitable for placing in layers in making the 
compost heap. Another day’s boiling will reduce the 
remainder of the hard bones. 
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If weary with waking, your portion soon will be 
meager. 

Fools always will ask what time it is, but the wise 
know their time. 

Grind while the wind is fair, and if you neglect, do 
not complain of God’s providence. 

God gives feed to every bird, but he does not bring it 
to the nest; in like manner he gives us our daily seine 
but by means of our daily work. 

Rise early; then the fisherman finds his worms. 

The dawn of day bas gold in its mouth. 

He that lags behind in a road where many are driv- 
ing always will be in a cloud of dust. 


Qa 


CHRISTIANITY FOR ALL. 


HRISTIANITY is meant forall men. It makes 

its appeal not to that in which men differ, but to 

that which they have in common—tw those primary 
instincts, sentiments, judgments, which belong to all 
menasmen. Therefore it is no unreasonable di 'uand 
to make that the man of science, when judging of the 
things of the spirit, shall leave his solitary eminence, 
and place himself among the sympathies and needs 
which he shares with all men, and judge of the claim. 
which religion makes on him, not from the exceptional 
point of view which he shares only with a few, but. 
from that ground which he occupies in common with 
his poorest, least scientific brothers.«.In asking this, 
we are not asking that he should place his higher 


faculty in abeyance, and employ a Jower, in order to | 


weigh and accept a religious truth. The logical or 
scientific faculty, that by which we discern logical, 
mathematical or scientific relations, is not the highest 
exercise of reason. The knowledge of the highest 
things, those which deeply concern us, is not attained 
by mere intellect, but by the harmonious action of 
understanding, imagination, feeling, conscience, will; 
that is, of the whole man. This is reason in its highest 
exercise, intelligence raised to its highest power; and 
it is to this exercise of reason we are called in appre- 
hending the things of God.—Selected. — 


THE CRUSADES. 


O sooner was Henry IF. laid in his grave eis 
Richard of England and Philip of France re- 
membered the vow which had been taken under the 
old elm tree, and agreed to leave their own kingdoms 
and go, as brothers in arms, to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

On the 8th of June, in the year 1191, aftera great 
variety of adventures, the fleet of Richard entered the 
Bay of Acre, amid the sound of martial music and the 
rejoicing shouts of the Christian army. “The latter 
steod greatly in need of aid. The French had reached 
Acre before the arrival of the English. In four days 
after Richard, Coeur-de-Lion, had anchored in the bay, 
the town of Acre surrendered to his valor, and the 
army of Saladin was scattered. 

The lion-hearted Richard won many a bloody field 
in the land o the infidel. So great became the terror 


| of this prince’s name, that mothers used it to frighten 


their children; and long years after Coeur-de-Lion had 
left the shores of Palestine, if a horse started, his Syr- 
ian rider would exclaim: ‘* Dost thou think sorte! Rich- 
ard is in that bush ?’’ 

Near Ascalon, in the battle of Azotus, Richard per- 
formed wondrous deeds of valor, and the conquered 
Saladin mourned the loss of seven thousand brave sol- 
diers. Richard recovered Jaffa, the Joppa of the Bi- 
ble, and rebuilt Ascalon, working on its walls with his 
own hands. All along the coasts of Palestine, from 
Gaza to Acre, he established strong posts. He had 
many personal encounters with the Saracens, and the 
strength of arm with which he dealt the blows of his 
heavy battle-2x excited the wondering admiration of 
both friend and foe. 

Saladin was a worthy rival of this crusading king. 
They fought fiercely in battle with each other, but are 
said to have been mutually courteous during the sea- 
sons of peace. When Richard was ill, Saladin sent to 
him the cooling snows of Lebanon, with presents of 
damson plums and other delicious fruits from the vale 
of Damascus. 

Coeur-de-Lion never entered Jerusalem. Led to a 
neighboring height, whence he might look down upon 
the Holy City, he is said to have raised his shield before 
his eyes, claiming that he was unworthy to look upon 
the sacred spot which he had been unable to redeem. 
Deserted by the French king, and delayéi orihwarted 
in his plans, Richard, before he had fulfilled the desire 
of his heart, and rescued the Holy Sepulcher from the 
hand of the infidel, was recalled to his own aranem. 


OLD DUTCH PROVERBS. 


E must row with the oars we have; and as 
we cannot order the wind we are obliged te sail 
with the wind that God gives. 

Patience and attention will bring us far. 
watches long enough at the mouse nest, the mouse shall 
not escape. 

Perseverance will obtain good cabbage and lettuce 
where otherwise nothing but thistles will grow. 

The plowman must go up and down, and whatever 
else may be done, there is no other but this long —— 
to do the work well. 

Learn to sleep with one eye open. As soon as the 
chicisen goes to roost, it is a good time for the fox, 


If a-cat 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 4, 1874. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Loox AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON. 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WKEKS IN ADVANCE. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 


AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco, Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 


IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected _. 


when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 


will see by the change in the date of their address-label that — 


their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CaHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and @ certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, g teeing one 


| year’s service of the paper. ) 
EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
Forwaré 


date thereon shows when the subscription expires. 
the money for renewal at last two weeks in advance. 
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Pek. BARRETTS, & HEAL 


484 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


(2 DOORS BELOW BROOME STREET.) 


So es and favorably known among the Dealers i in a Goods throughout the soni as being replete in facilities for the 


svecessful treatment of all kinds of Dress Fabrics, in the piece, have extended their facilities for Dyeing and Cleansing 
Ladies and Geitlemen’s wearing apparel, and are now prepared to return this class of work more promptly than has 


heretofore been done by any other Establishment. ~ 


Gentlemen’s Clothing can be handsomely cleaned or dyed in dark colors, such as Navy Blue, Dark Blue, Dark Brown, 
Blue Black and Black. 


CLEANED & PRESSED IN 3 DAYS. | DYED & PRESSED IN 1 WEEK. 
Bus. Coats $1.50 to $2.00. .............. $1.50 to $2.00 


Drewes Cloaks, a Lace, Muslin, Damask and Merino Curtains, Piano and Table Covers, 
Upholstery Goods of all kinds, Ribbons, Trimmings, Fringes, Gloves, Feathers, &c., 
‘Cleaned or Dyed very handsomely and promptly. 


- 


Ladies can have their Sage, Bronze and Olive Colored Dresses redyed into the 
more desirable colors of Plims, Clarets, Navy Blues, Dark Browns, KC. 


KID GLOVES CLEANED, 10 Cts. PER PAIR, AND RETURNED EVERY OTHER DAY. 


Merinos, Diagonals, Camel’s Hair, Cashmere, Alpacas, Satines, &c., quickly redyed and refinished 


into the new fall shades of Navy Blue, Prune, Plum, Dark Brown, &c. 


t=" We make a feature of Dispatch, and return DRESS GOODS Finished, Labelled, Banded, and put up in the Original 
Style of importation. 


BARRETTS, PALMER 
Dyeing Establishment, 


Branch Offices :. 


191 GRAND STREET, New York. 484 BROADWAY, N. 


919 FULTON STREET, near Duffield Street, Brooklyn. 


451: BROAD ST., Newark, N. J., opp. Continental Hotel. 


Goods Received and Returned by Express to all parts of the Country. 
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